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Foreword 


This book was written to provide a ready reference for persons that are interested in combat 
sports. The book begins with a reference to the only four combat disciplines that have been 
recognized as sports by the International Olympic Committee and it goes on to briefly de- 
scribe some of the most popular combat disciplines. In chapter 2 Neil Simon discusses what 
he notes as being the difference between a “martial art" and a "martial way”. 


In the eyes of the public there is often a blurred distinction among the activities defined 
as martial art, martial way, combat sport, combat discipline, or other such definition. One 
excellent explanation was put forth by Neil Simon in the preface to his article in this publi- 
cation entitled “Judo — A Martial Way". Simon writes “The difference between a ‘way’ and 
‘art’ is significant... The focus of any ‘way’ is the development of the whole human being 
~ the physical, intellectual, emotional, and spiritual development of the individual.....an art 
focuses on overcoming an adversary with the outcome of hurting, maiming, or even killing 
an opponent" (See article “Judo — A Martial Way", chapter 2). 


Considered in this publication is the distinction between a sport and a martial way or a mar- 
tial art. The disciplines that have been researched for the purposes of this publication may be 
called combat sports. Some examples are boxing, judo, taekwondo, karate, wrestling, brazil- 
lian jiu jitsu and many more. These activities are listed here as combat sports because each has 
a venue in which practitioners may compete in sporting contests against other practitioners 
while using offensive and defensive self-defense techniques. 


Whether the activity is called a martial way, a martial art, or a combat sport, there is a special 
distinction that is reserved for just four of these disciplines. Boxing, judo, taekwondo, and 
wrestling are unique in that they are the only combat sports that have the distinction of be- 
ing classified as Olympic Sports by the International Olympic Committee (IOC). These four 
sports are discussed in the first four chapters. Most of the succeeding chapters briefly describe 
the history, techniques, rules, competition, and web site and contact information for other 


popular combat disciplines. One article of special interest is "The Forgotten Symbolism" 
written by Christopher Caile in which he explains the use of the kyu/dan ranking system that 
is used in most martial arts. 


In editing the book, efforts were made to use language and terminology that are understand- 
able to any reader. By the nature of the writings, it was necessary to include many words in 
language other than English. Other than for the most common terms, italics have been used 
for non-English words. 
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PARTI 
OLYMPIC SPORTS 


Boxing, Judo, Taekwondo, and Wrestling have the distinction of being the 
only combat disciplines that have been classified as Olympic Sports by the 
International Olympic Committee. 


The International Olympic Committee (IOC) notes that Olympic sports are 
all the sports contested in the Summer and Winter Olympic Games. The Sum- 
mer Olympics of 2012 included over 26 sports, with two additional sports due 
to be added in 2016. The Winter Olympics of 2014 is scheduled to include 7 
sports. A sport or discipline may be included in the Olympic program if the 
IOC determines that it is widely practiced around the world. The number of 
countries and continents that regularly compete in a given sport is the indicator 
of the sport's prevalence. (Olympic Sports. International Olympic Committee, 
Retrieved on 03-13-2010 from hetp:/www.olympic.org/en/content/Sports/) 


Boxing, Judo, Taekwondo, and Wrestling are unique in that they are the only 
combat sports that have the distinction of being classified as Olympic Sports. 
These four sports are listed in alphabetical order and discussed in chapters 1 
through 4. 


Supervised Sparring - This training session took place in Westbury 
New York's Westbury Boxing Club. 


Boxing is a sport in which combatants compete in regulated fist fighting in weight divisions 
against opponents who have approximately the same level of experience. The sport is divided into 
amateur and professional classifications and it is regulated by local, regional, and international 
rules. Amateur or Olympic style boxing is an Olympic sport that is sanctioned by the United 
States Olympic Committee and the International Amateur Boxing Association. Both amateur 
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and professional boxers wear padded gloves, mouth guards, and groin protectors in competition. 
Women also wear chest protectors. Additionally, amateur boxers wear head gear and shirts for 
safety purposes. The sport of boxing is limited to the use of fists, however gyms can be found 
that have also incorporated kickboxing and other self defense techniques in order to have a self- 
defense component that will be available to the general public. The discussion in this chapter is 
limited to Olympic style boxing. The following information on boxing was taken from Boxing 
Basics: The Techniques and Knowledge Needed to Excel in the Sport of Boxing, 2" edition (Al Gotay, 


2009). 


Types of Boxing Gyms 


Health Club - Many health clubs are beginning to offer boxing services as part of their 
general operation. It isan additional offering thats available besides the exercise machines, 
swimming pools, saunas, and aerobic dance classes. A training space is provided for the 
boxing program and there will be some boxing equipment. There may or may not be 
a ring. Training may be done with or without a trainer and there may be group classes 
at particular times. These clubs do not always offer sparring or the intensity of training 
that is found in a more traditional boxing environment. Their boxing programs are just 
one part of their overall operation. They do not specialize in boxing. There is usually one 
overall fee to belong to the health club and another surcharge to belong to the boxing 
program. 


Fitness Boxing or Executive Boxing - Fitness Boxing or Executive Boxing are terms 
applied to programs that have all of the appropriate boxing equipment, a ring, and good 
training, however the participants are not necessarily interested in intensive sparring 
or in formal competition. Many of these practitioners are in the world of business or 
other non-boxing careers. These learners want to get in shape to do what boxers do, but 
without the total intensity needed for regular competition. Some of these participants are 
accomplished boxers with a good amateur fight record. They may compete in matches 
against other executive or fitness boxers and they may also compete in amateur bouts that 
are sanctioned by USA Boxing. One of the most famous places that provide executive 
boxing or fitness boxing of a high caliber is the New York Athletic Club (NYAC). The 
NYAC is a private club in New York City that has sponsored athletes in many Olympic 
sports. The costs involved for this type of training will vary depending on the host 
organization. 


Community Center - Some boxing programs are run by municipalities or private 
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organizations. Some examples are municipal community centers, Department of Parks, 
Catholic Youth Organization (CYO), Police Athletic League (PAL), and other non-profit 
institutions. These organizations may range from having boxing as a small part of 
their youth services all the way to a specialized, well-staffed, and well-equipped boxing 
program. Many great fighters have started their boxing careers in these centers. Adults 
may be found training in the centers, but the gym orientation is usually devoted to 
providing youth services. There may be residential or demographic requirements for 
membership and there may also be a small annual fee for membership. In many cases 
there is no fee. 


Two rings are being used at the busy non-profit Westbury PAL Boxing Club. 
Ir is in a community center in Nassau County, New York 


Boxing Club - Some for-profit boxing gyms thar provide quality instruction and 
equipment have both group classes and individualized training. The members are not 
required to spar although sparring is available for those that want greater intensity in 
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their training. There is usually a monthly fee for general attendance in group classes. 
Personalized training sessions on a one-to-one basis with a trainer are available for an 
additional fee. 


* College, Military, and Police Clubs - Specialized clubs may be found on some 
college campuses, on military bases, in police academies, and other organizations. The 
quality of training will vary greatly depending on the chief trainer, his equipment, 
facilities, and staff. The National Collegiate Boxing Association regularly sponsors 
boxing events and the military academies have substantial boxing programs with 
competitions. There is usually no charge, but the participant must be a member of 
the organization. 


* Fighters Gym - A totally dedicated fighters gym has only one purpose. It is to 
develop and train boxers. These gyms will have one or maybe more than one ring. 
There will be hanging heavy bags, speed bag platforms, at least one mirrored wall 
for shadow boxing, a double-end bag, a slipping bag, and an uppercut bag. There 
will be a section with additional training equipment such as gloves, jump ropes, and 
punch mitts. The gym will have enough trainers to provide quality individualized 
training to all who need it. Training will be controlled by an ever-present gong from 
a boxing clock which is set for work and rest intervals. A visitor to a fighter’s gym 
will see members shadow boxing, sparring under supervision, working with trainers, 
or using the various pieces of training equipment. Some of these gyms are small and 
some are large. Some will have a proud history of having developed great champions. 
The neighborhood may not be the best and the building may need repairs, but there 
will be a general feeling of intensity of effort in this gym. Everyone there may not 
want to be a professional competitor, but everyone trains like it. In boxing, a fighters 
gym like this is called the Real Deal. Joe Frazier Gym in Philadelphia; Gleason’ in 
Brooklyn, New York; and the Academy of Boxingin Huntington Station, New York are 
representative of fighter’s gyms that have developed many great boxing champions. 
There are many others. The fees in this type of gym will vary because the clientele 
will vary greatly. 


Competition Exists for All Age Groups 


Amateur boxing has classifications governing juniors, seniors, masters, novice, and 
open class. Both the amateur division and the professional division of the sport have weight 
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gories. Gyms in which a person can learn the sport of boxing vary from health clubs in 
ich learning to box is just one part of the overall operation all the way to the dedicated 


Ts gym that has the sole purpose of developing and training boxers. The totally dedicated 
chters gym is often called the Real Deal. 


The same card had a match between eight The competitors in this matc 
year old junior class fighters. both over 40 years old. 
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Differences between Amateur and Professional Boxing Competition 


DIFFERENCES AMATEUR PROFESSIONAL 
Pay and Benefits | Amateurs train and fight for the | Professionals also love the sport, 
love of the sport, its physical | but for them it is also a business 
benefits, and character building | or an occupation and they get 
potential. paid for fighting. 
Rounds Amateur competitors box three | Professionals may fight up to 
or four rounds of two or three — | twelve rounds of three minutes 
minute's duration. Rounds for =| each. 
the very young are as short as. 
one minute 
Scoring Fight scoring is based on the Fight scoring is also based on the 
quality and quantity of punches | quality and quantity of effective 
that make effective contact with punches that are thrown, but a 
the opponent. Aknockdownin — | knockdown will carry extra 
an amateur fight is scored as just | scoring weight. Both amateur 
another blow. Knockdowns do ^ | and professional fighters may 
not receive any additional win a match by a knockout, a 
scoring weight. technical knockout (when a 
referee stops a match), or by a 
decision based on the scorecards 
of the referee and judges. 
Safety "| Fights are closely monitored to | Mismatched opponents may be 
ensure the safety of competitors. | allowed to continue to fight. 
A fight will be stopped if thereis | Greater latitude is allowed 
an obvious mismatch. Ifa fighter | towards injuries. Cuts will be 
is injured or cut, the referee may | examined and monitored by a 
stop the match. doctor, but if the injury is not 
severe the fight may be allowed 
to continue. 
Gloves "When competing, amateurs use. | When competing, professionals 
gloves that weigh 10 to 12 wear gloves that weigh from 6 to 
ounces. 10 ounces. 
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Headgear and Shirts 


For competition, amateurs 
wear headgear and a shirt. 
The headgear softens the 
blows and the shirt assists in 
identifying the fighters. 


Professionals do not wear 
headgear. Females wear a 
shirt. 


Pace of a Match 


Fights are generally faster 
paced than professional fights 
because boxers must 

accumulate as many points as 
possible in only three rounds. 


Fights may be slower paced 
because a boxer has up to 12 
rounds to get the job done. 


Vaseline or Grease 


Limited use of greasy 
substances such as Vaseline 
because it may get into the 
eyes. 


Professionals are allowed to 
use greater amounts of 
grease. The grease is used to 


decrease the effectiveness of 
punches. 


Passbook Amateurs must obtain a USA 
Boxing passbook in order to 


compete in sanctioned 
matches. The results of all 
fights are entered in the 
passbook. 


Professionals do not have a 
passbook, but their matches 
are recorded and their fights 
must be sanctioned by State 
boxing commissions. 


Stances, Positions, and Basic Punches 


ON-GUARD POSITION 


The boxing on-guard position is a balanced stance in which the body is at an angle to the 
opponent, the hands are held high, and the chin is down. From this position a person is ready 
to defend or attack. This stance is a building block for the sport of boxing. From a basic on- 
guard position a boxer can move in all directions and execute defensive and offensive moves. 
This stance is the first thing that is taught and it is the foundation on which all defensive and 


offensive moves are built. 


LEFT-HANDED PERSONS 


Also called southpaws, left-handed persons are those that do everything in the reverse of a 
tight handed person. A left jab for a right-handed person is then a right jab for a left-handed 
person. The punching techniques are the same, but they are just performed from the opposite 


side. There are separate and distinct ring maneuvers to learn for dealing with southpaws. 
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FOOT POSITIONS 


The feet are never to be crossed or be one behind the other. Positioning one foot behind 
the other presents a weak stance that is vulnerable to hooks and roundhouse punches. The 
feet are slightly angled to the right and the torso is also turned slightly to the right. This 
allows for an angled or narrower profile in facing an opponent. 


v e dee on 

On Guard Stance - Front view of the On Guard Stance - Side view. 

on-guard stance. The left foot is on the left — This position is the same as the basic self 
and the right foot is on the right. The feet defense on-guard stance. 

are never crossed or one behind the other. 


HAND POSITIONS 


Boxing involves hitting and getting hit. With good training it should be more hitting 
than getting hit. The hands are held close to the head. The right hand is one inch from 
the right cheekbone and the left hand is in front of the face. The boxer’ left eye is looking 
over the left fist. When the fighting is in close, the left and right fists may both be on the 
cheekbones. When the left hand is punching, the right hand is by the right cheekbone. 
When the right hand is punching, the left hand is by the left cheekbone. One hand is always 
blocking. Keeping the hands in the proper position will block most of the punches that are 
thrown to the head. 
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CHIN, SHOULDER, AND ELBOW POSITIONS 


The position of the chin, left shoulder, and elbows will add to the defensive features 
f the on-guard position. The chin must be kept down for protection. Additionally, 
n¢ left shoulder can be carried high in order to protect the chin. The right shoulder is 
allowed to remain naturally low. With the left shoulder carried high and the chin down, 
ocket of protection is created for the jaw and chin. Carrying the shoulder high is 
icult for some learners to master, therefore it must be practiced. 
With the hands high, the chin down, and the left shoulder held high, the position of 
the elbows will also add to the defensive posture. The elbows are held close to the body " 
a a vertical position, thus providing protection against body punches, 


The Pocket - With the left shoulder carried The Pocket - When throwing punches, the 
nigh and the chin down, a pocket of pocket of protection will guard against 
protection is created for the jaw and chin. counterpunches to the jaw and chin. 


EYE FOCUS 

The boxer’s eyes are on the opponent at all times. With the chin down, the boxer 
s looking up at the opponent. The eye focus cannot be straight to the opponent's head 
because that would cause the chin to rise and that is something that should be avoided. 
When working in an upright position, the boxer's eye focus is on the opponent's face 
ot head. When using evasive moves such as the bob or the roll, the boxer is in a partial 
squat, therefore the eye focus changes to the body of the opponent. The chin is not 
raised to look at the face or head. A boxer can still throw a blow to the head as he rises 
from a crouch. The opponents head will, of course, always be at the top of the torso 
and delivering a punch coming out of a crouch will make that punch to the head all the 
more powerful. 
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BALANCE 


The boxer has to be in balance in the on-guard position with the hands held high, 
the chin, shoulder, and elbows in position with the eyes focused properly. The rear heel is 
carried slightly off the ground allowing the boxer to push off the ball of the rear foot. Most 
lighter weight fighters will carry the rear heel higher off the ground while most heavier 
weight fighters will carry the rear heel closer to the ground. This preference in balance is a 
personal thing. 

It is important for the boxer to feel comfortable in the on-guard position and that he 
is in a strong balanced defensive and offensive posture. Comfort and speed in movement 
will come with practice. This begins by shadowboxing, preferably in front of a mirror 
and it continues with practice on the heavy bag and other pieces of gym equipment. No 
matter what happens during sparring or fighting, the boxer must always return to a strong 
balanced defensive and offensive posture. 


ON-GUARD SUMMARY 


The on-guard stance is the foundation on which all defensive and offensives moves are 
built. Hands are held high, the chin down, the left shoulder up, the elbows close to the 
body, and the entire body is in a strong balanced defensive and offensive posture. 


FOOTWORK SUMMARY 

Footwork is the movement that allows a boxer to move in a balanced and centered 
position and to be able to perform both offensive and defensive movements. The stance 
is opened and closed depending on the direction of movement. The feet are never to be 
crossed or be one behind the other. There must always be a rapid return to a basic on- 
guard stance. 


Primary Punches 

In a very simplistic analysis, it can be said that there are only four punches in boxing; 
the jab, the cross, the hook, and the uppercut. All other punches and/or combinations are 
an extension of these four punches. Many combinations of punches can come from these 
four blows. For instance, a single jab may develop into combinations such as a double 
jab, triple jab, a jab/cross, a jab/cross/hook, a jab/hook, or a jab/uppercut. Jabs are not 
only thrown at the beginning of a combination. They may also be thrown at the end of a 
combination in order to keep an opponent from rapidly adjusting to his fighting stance. 
The varieties of punching combinations that are possible to be created from the basic four 
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punches are many and are limited only by the ability and creativity of a trainer and his 
boxer. 


THE FOUR PRIMARY PUNCHES IN BOXING ARE: 
1. Jab 


Cross 
Hook 
Uppercut 


depo qu 


JAB SUMMARY 


A jab is thrown with the forward hand and snaps straight out and recoils back to its 
ginal on-guard stance. The right hand is kept high and next to the right cheekbone for 
protection. 


ROSS SUMMARY 


A cross is thrown with the rear hand and recoils back to the original on-guard stance. The 
‘eft hand remains high and close to the left cheekbone for protection. 


HOOK SUMMARY 

A hook is thrown with the forward hand and arm and with a turning of the torso and 
the forward ankle. The punching arm must be bent and the forearm should be parallel to 
she ground at the time of impact. The fist is brought back to the on-guard stance without 
dropping it. 


UPPERCUT SUMMARY 


An uppercut is thrown with either hand. It is thrown without dropping the fist and is 
ivered with a turning of the torso and ankle along with a slight upward motion of the legs 
for added power. The fist recoils back to the on-guard stance. 


Defenses and Counters against Punches 

All defenses begin with the on-guard position. The hands must be held high, the chin 
down, and the eyes on the opponent. The hands are close to the head, the body is slightly 
turned to the right, the right hand is one inch from the right cheekbone, the left hand is in 
front of the face, the left shoulder is high, and the body weight remains in balance while 
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moving. For a beginner, this sounds like a lot to remember and do. However, everything in 
boxing begins and ends with a strong stance. A learner has to have a strong stance in order to 
effectively execute both defensive and offensive moves. 

The basic on-guard position will protect against most blows to the head and body and 
it is a great part of a boxer’s defenses. This position is supplemented by slipping, bobbing, 
rolling, and clinches. 


BLOCKING SUMMARY 


A boxing on-guard stance will block most punches that are thrown by an opponent. Ite 
is fundamental to boxing and is the fastest and most natural method of defense. In the basic 
on-guard stance a boxer's hands are high, the chin is down, and the eyes are on the opponent. 
The gloves, elbows, and the lead shoulder block the punches. 


BOXING CONTACT INFORMATION: 


* The organization that monitors all amateur boxing in the United States is USA 
Boxing. Their web site is webpoint.USA Boxing.org. 


* The information in this boxing section was taken from Boxing Basics: The Techniques 


and Knowledge Needed to Excel in the Sport of Boxing, 2 edition, (2010) by Al Gotay. 
ISBN number 978-1-4327-2506-8. 


= This site provides a directory of boxing gyms --- www.boxinggyms.com. 


* Ancxampleofa website fora fitness oriented boxing gym is www.fitnessthroughboxing. 
com. 


* The Academy of Boxing at Huntington Station, New York (tel.: (631) 673-3520 was 


the site for several pictures in this section. Another primary site was the Westbury 
Boxing Club in Westbury, New York. 
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he throw in the image is known as seo/ nage or shoulder throw. It is one of the throws in the classification of 


hand techniques. 


Judo is one of the four unarmed combat disciplines that have been recognized as a sport by 
the International Olympic Committee. The other three disciplines are boxing, taekwondo, 
and wrestling. 
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Judo — A Martial Way 
by Neil Simon 
President of the United States Judo Federation (USJF) 


Preface 


Judo is not a Martial Art. It is a Martial Way. The difference between a “way” and “art” 
is significant. Actually, any do (pronounced like "doe" a deer) sport is a "way" (i.e., judo, 
aikido, tai kwon do, karatedo). A way is a “how”, a learning about life very often. The focus of 
any way is the development of the whole human being — the physical, intellectual, emotional, 
and spiritual development of the individual. For judo, if practiced correctly, the practitioner 
will develop in such a way as to be a benefit to all. On the other hand, an art, often ending 
with jitsu or justu (i.e., jiujutsu, aikijutsi, karate jutsu) focuses on overcoming an adversary 
with the outcome of hurting, maiming or even killing the opponent. 

Key to differentiating between a way and an art is the characteristic advancing of the 
person who is exploring these type activities. The learner, when entering a program, should 
know what type training they are subjecting themselves to in the way of learning, training, and 
practices — a way or an art. Because of the way, the do forms have evolved and differentiated 
themselves from the “art” form. 

Another reason to differentiate the two is for legal purposes. My organization, the United 
States Judo Federation, has filed several Amicus briefs in courts and with state legislatures 
testifying to Judo being a martial way. We filed these briefs in order to defend our position 
against several attempts to enact laws at the state level to regulate Martial Arts and other 
“fighting sports.” Judo is an Olympic “sport” already regulated by the International Olympic 
Committee. 

This understanding is important for anyone exploring Judo for it will bring into focus the 
learning and development that was Jigoro Kano’s vision for Judo as explained below. 


History of the Gentle Way (Judo) 


ITS BEGINNINGS 


The evolution and development of weapons by mankind is a study in how our species 
has attempted to extend the power and distance of its arms, generally, for the purpose of 
maintaining authority and settling conflicts or disputes. Early “arms” were swords, spears, 
bows, arrows and, later, firearms. Along with the development of such weapons and engines 
of warfare, barchanded fighting also evolved. 
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In Japan, barehanded fighting knowledge and skills were passed from teacher to 
student in order to preserve and refine learning about martial arts. Each group, called a ryu, 
developed special secret techniques used for defeating enemies. If a ryu was defeated their 
special techniques became part of the conqueror’s defenses. This sharing and the refinement 
of techniques allowed various schools to develop, each having its own style and techniques. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, a revolution in Japan closed many of these 
schools. Martial arts practice and knowledge then fell into a sharp decline. About the same 
time a small weakly student, Jigoro Kano, became interested in and began studying the 
different self-defense techniques and styles under various masters of the jujitsu disciplines. 
Jujitsu is a martial art form of barehanded fighting in which the practitioner uses surprise and 
knowledge of human anatomy and body leverage to an opponent's disadvantage in order to 
defeat the opponent. Jujitsu is one of the original self-defense forms that were long practiced 
in secret by the samurai (warriors). 

Jigoro Kano was an excellent student of the martial arts. Over time he isolated and refined 
what he considered the best of the techniques from the various disciplines and developed a 
new system for the purpose of human development (mind, body, and spirit). His desire was 
to create a form that could be practiced safely and without the risk of serious injury. 

In June of 1882 by this time a Professor of Education, Kano, founded his own school in 
Tokyo, Japan. The school was called the Kodokan Judo Institute (or Home School of Judo). 
There Professor Kano began to teach his new set of techniques and style, which he called 
JUDO . Judo literally means *the gentle way". Like its predecessor, jujitsu, the techniques in 
judo use an opponent's strength to the opponents disadvantage. A few years after its founding, 
and like many new forms, it was challenged by the traditional disciplines. To test /udo, a 
tournament was scheduled on June 10, 1886 at the Tokyo police headquarters. The techniques 
from the winner of this tournament would be used to train the Tokyo police. Ten matches 
were arranged. Out of the ten matches the Kodokan contestants won nine and tied one; they 
did not lose any. This tournament firmly established the Kodokan discipline. Since that time, 
judo has expanded from Japan and is now taught in many countries throughout the world as 
JUDO. Judo is the second most popular participant sport in the world (next to soccer). 

As practiced today, judo is an art; it is a sport and discipline used for competition (which is 
called ‘play’), personal development (mind, body, and spirit), and a practical method of non- 
aggressive self defense. Men and women of all ages, in schools, colleges, universities, private 
clubs, and the armed forces study and train in judo. In 1964, judo became a medal sport in 
the Summer Olympic Games. Because judo originated in Japan, Japanese became one of the 
three official languages in the international community (English and French are the other 


two). Acquiring proficiency in the techniques of judo also requires some understanding of the 


language an of judo. 
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KANO'S PHILOSOPHY 


According to Professor Jigoro Kano, there are two major elements of judo. First is 
what is called “small judo" (note the small “j” in the spelling and the fact that it is used as 
a “common” noun). This type of judo is concerned only with techniques and the building 
up of the body. Individuals, who want to participate in only the sport aspects, self defense 
aspects, body building aspects, etc., participate in judo for this physical development. 
The other type of judo called “large Judo” (notice the capital “J” in the spelling and the 
use as a “Proper” noun) is mindful of the persistent purpose of life. The student (called 
the judoka) learns to ensure that the body, mind, and spirit are used to improve society. 
Judoka live in the most effective manner for the benefit of all because of /arge Judo's 
emphasis on the education of the whole person. 


Jigoro Kano said, *Since the very beginning, I had been categorizing Judo into 
three parts, rentai-ho, shobu-ho, and shushin-ho. Rentai-ho refers to Judo as a 
physical exercise, while shobu-ho is Judo as a martial art [described here as “martial 
way"]. Shushin-ho is the cultivation of wisdom and virtue as well as the study and 
application of the principles of Judo in our daily lives. I therefore anticipated that 
practitioners would develop their bodies in an ideal manner, to be outstanding 
in matches, and also to improve their wisdom and virtue and make the spirit of 
Judo live in their daily lives. If we consider Judo first as a physical exercise, we 
should remember that our bodies should not be stiff, but free, quick and strong. 
We should be able to move properly in response to our opponents unexpected 
attacks. We should also not forget to make full use of every opportunity during 
our practice to improve our wisdom and virtue. These are the ideal principles of 
my Judo." 


The term “judo” means the “gentle way" (or “gentle measure"). As a philosophy, Judo 
is a way of life. As a discipline, Judo strives to cultivate and refine poise, confidence, 
restraint, and gentleness within its practitioners. 

There are three fundamental Maxims of Judo. According to the Merriam Webster 
dictionary a maxim is a general truth, a fundamental principle, or a rule of conduct. It 
can also take the form of a proverb. These maxims, summarized in the chart below are the 
driving forces for the teaching of Judo. 
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3 BASIC MAXIMS OF KANO 


MAXIM INTERPRETATION BASED ON KANO’S TEACHING AND WRITIN 


Jiko no 
kansei 


Strive for perfection as a human being, 
> Working for perfection leads to good health, intelligence, good character, and 


the ability to know one’s own worth. 
> Socially a person should work toward attaining the capability and willingness to 


help in the world, while cultivating trust and respect from and for others. 
Jitakyoei Tutual welfare and benefit. 


7 Even though we strive for perfection, must also consider those about us 
> We should be interested in helping others learn and grow within society. 


Seiryokuzenyo | Maximum efficiency with minimum effort. 

> Understanding the life force or the force essential for living. The outcome of the * 
correct use of energy will result in maximum efficiency with minimum effort. 

> The Body is the instrument for the purposes of life: without care, one's body 
Will lose its efficiency, vitality and reason for being. 

> We show character because we are alive in this world; being human, we must 
abide by social rules. Once we lose the desire to live humanely, we lose our 
own worth. Therefore one should learn the correct principles by which to live. 

7 Intellect brings to consciousness the realization of a fuller life: it imperative 
that we have, and strive to develop even further, our intelligence. Intellect aids 
greatly in building character. 


The impact of these Maxims affects the whole Judo experience. 


For the judo student (“judoka”): 

A student of judo is expected to be an ethical and moral individual and, in whose 
daily practice, demonstrates a strong commitment to these ethics and morals. He 
or she is expected to demonstrare loyalty and a commitment to his or her place 
of training (“dojo”), judo organization and personal development as a student of 
judo. Because each student by his or her judo membership represents the whole 
of the judo organization, he or she should strive to show respect for their elders, 
teacher (“sensei”), and those younger and/or of lower rank than themselves. 
Respect starts in the dojo and is formally demonstrated in tournaments by 
attending to personal attire, showing respect for one's opponents and for the 
formalities of the competition. 


For the judo teacher (“sensei”) and coach: 
Above all, the instructor and coaches strive to build character within their students 
by personal example and by his (or her) style and method of teaching. Each 
instructor is responsible for ensuring that his (or her) students grow mentally, 
physically and psychologically so that they in turn demonstrate an understanding 
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of and commitment to the ethics and moral conduct inherent in the practice of 
judo. The instructor not only teaches judo technique and style, but also the "spirit" 
of judo; a spirit that is sensitive to human relationships; a spirit that understands 
both the student and the impact that instruction may have on that student. A 
judo instructor is always aware of his (or her) own shortcomings in both skill and 
personal embodiment of the philosophy of. Judo and how this may distort their 
teaching of judo, as no one’s technique or ethical practice is perfected. 


Some notes regarding ethical conduct: 

1) It is unethical for an instructor or student to claim or imply that he (or she) 
possess knowledge and qualifications beyond that which he (or she) has actually 
attained. 

2) It is unethical for an instructor or student to make statements or conduct 
demonstrations of judo in such a manner that would mislead or cause injury to 
others. 

3) Ir is unethical to practice judo for the sole purpose of entertainment, or mock the 
practice of judo by one’s actions or statements. 

4) Iris unethical for an instructor to send, suggest or encourage an unskilled student 
to compete in a formal tournament for which they are not adequately prepared or 
qualified. 

5) It is unethical to recruit teachers or students from other judo clubs. 

6) It is unethical to exhibit one’s dislike for a fellow competitor, referee, judge or 
outcome of a match in public by any action or word that would misrepresent the 
spirit and sport of judo. 


US History 


In the early 20^ century the “ways of the East” were very mysterious. Much was made 
by the general population of the special and lethal techniques of the East. In 1902 Samuel 
Hill invited Yamashita Yoshitsugu to teach judo to his children so they could learn the ideals 
of the samurai class. He was perceived as one of the four great pillars of the Kodokan. He 
moved to the District of Columbia where he began his teaching. In 1904 he was invited to 
meet President Theodore Roosevelt who ended up studying with the professor and actually 
achieved a brown belt. Judo eventually spread from that point throughout the United States. 
Judo hit its pinnacle in the 19605. One of the major events was the US sending a team to the 
Olympics in 1964 when judo was first officially accepted as an Olympic sport. 


JUDO 


For a very detailed history of Judo in the US, I strongly recommend the book Judo in the 
U.S., by Professors Brousse and Matsumoto. 


THE PROTOCOLS AND CONVENTIONS OF JUDO 


BASIC ETIQUETTE 
Personal appearance 


Judo is a contact sport and, because it is, there are some common sense expectations 
related to training and competing with other judo players. In basic hygiene, one is expected to 
keep their finger and toe nails cut short to avoid injury to one another, and to take a bath or 
shower and brush their teeth prior to the workout or competition to avoid excessive, strong 
body or mouth odors. 

Judo gi’s (uniforms) need to meet a specification as defined in the International Judo 
Federation Rules. These rules are aimed at facilitating fair play. You also need to ensure that 
your judo gi is clean. Once your judo gi shrinks to your size make sure to wash it in warm to 
cold water and let it hang dry. Also, bleach tends to harm the cotton fibers of the judo gi. If 
you have stains let it soak and treat with mild stain treatment. When you are dressed in your 
gi, keep your jacket properly wrapped (left over right) and your belt (obi) tied in a square 
knot. A clean, white T-shirt with no writing may be worn underneath by females or if there 
is a medical condition. No metal on the mats (hair pins, hair ties, watches, glasses, pierced 
materials, ear rings, etc.). 


Dojo Customs and Traditions 

Because of basic Japanese tradition and because of the nature of the mats, do not enter 
the dojo without first removing your shoes and socks. Always enter the dojo with clean, bare 
feet, You may wear zori or sandals or flip flops for your foot protection until you get to the 
mat. It is expected that all individuals show respect for their place of learning by bowing 
(“ritsu-rei” - the standing bow) to the center of the dojo when entering or exiting. When 
leaving, walk backwards out of the dojo after bowing. When entering and after bowing in, 
wait (at attention) near the entrance until the instructor (“sensei”) recognizes your presence 
and admits you to the dojo. The position of attention is one where the student is standing 
erect with his or her feet together, hands at his or her side, fingers together with his or her 
attention focused on the instructor or to the front of the dojo. The standing bow is executed 
from the position of attention by bending at the waist and moving the hands from the side 
to front of the thighs. The student stays in the bowed position until recognized by the sensei: 
when he (or she) bows to the student. 
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When the sensei is ready to begin teaching, he (or she) will often communicate this 
intention to one of the senior ranking students who, in turn, will call the students to attention 
(“kiyotsuke”), and instruct them to line up (seiretsu") on the mat (“tatami”) facing the 
sensei and the picture of Dr. Kano (“Kano-sensei”) at the head of the dojo. The sensei then 
signals that he (or she) is ready, and the senior ranking student then instructs the students 
to kneel (“seiza”) and meditate (“mokuso”). To enter the seiza position, bend and place the 
left knee first on the mat (“tatami”) followed by the right knee. Keep the toes curled and on 
the tatami with the heels up until you are fully in the kneeling position (sitting). From here, 
uncurl the toes (top of toes on mat), place feet together, hands on thighs with your knees 
two fists apart (women keep knees together). The head is kept forward during the entire 
procedure. In this position, the students meditate (“mokuso”) for thirty to sixty seconds 
about the training they will soon undertake. This is a good time to think about such things 
as one’s purpose and participation in the practice of judo, and ready the mind and body for 
the task at hand. 

To end the meditation, the senior student will say “yame”, which means to stop. The 
students show respect for their instructor by bowing to him or her (“sensei ni rei”), and 
the tradition and succession of instruction from its origin by bowing to Dr. Kano’s picture 
(“Kano-sensei ni rei"). After bowing, the senior student will say “kiritsu”, which means to 
stand up. To do this, rock slightly forward, curl the toes and stand lifting the right knee first. 
At this point, the training or competition is ready to begin. 

When the students line up in the dojo, they do so by seniority; the most senior student 
to the sensei’ left (when the sensei and judoka are facing each other. Acknowledging seniority 
is an important element within the traditions of any of the martial ways. Show respect to 
all belts above you by bowing. The sensei assistants (“uke”) form a separate line to the left 
of the sensei apart from the students. The line of students from left to right is ordered in 
descending rank by age and time in grade. All students not in uniform (“gi”) are to the left 
of the uniformed students and stand in descending age. 

No part of the bowing protocol is intended to serve any religious purpose even though 
some dojos in Japan may serve a dual function of place of worship with Shinto shrine and 
at other times be a place to study and practice judo. Again, the bows we offer and return are 
evidence of respect. 


Dojo Etiquette 

There is only one voice in the dojo and that is the instructor's voice. When the instructor 
says “matte”, immediately stop what you are doing and be quiet and listen. When an instructor 
corrects you or gives you information, never talk back, say “hi” (which means yes) and nod 
your head to show understanding. Before you start working out with someone, and after 
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you have finished working out with someone, bow. Protect your uke (partner) when working 
out in the dojo. Support (hold) their arm when you throw them. /udo is practiced only on 
the mats. Judoka will train in new moves only when the instructor is present and working 
with them. Judoka will do moves only at their skill level. When you sit on the mat, protect 
yourself by sitting in seiza. Do not lie around on the mat or tatami. If you have an injury, 
impairment or are ill, you need to let the Sensei (instructor) know. If you are going to miss 
a practice, or have a communicable disease (flu, measles, etc), that will prevent you from 
attending practice, you need to let the Sensei know. A doctor's statement may be necessary 
for returning to the program. There is no swearing in the dojo. The dojo is to be kept clean 
and, if you are a lower belt, it is your responsibility to do dojo maintenance and make sure 
the dojo is acceptable. Show respect to all guests and visitors. Adhere to this social etiquette 
when visiting other dojos or at tournaments. 


Expectations of Judoka Pursuing Excellence 

As students we are always learning. The word “cant” does not exist in the dojo — the 
concept of “I am still learning” is emphasized. Listen to the upper belts and ask questions. 
When asked, share your knowledge. Judoka, especially those who achieve the rank of Sankyu, 
will involve themselves in activities in the larger community. For Judoka to receive credit 
towards progression, they will be involved in such activities as cross age tutoring, assisting at 
workshops, and assisting with community activities at the recreation center and/or within the 
larger Judo community. 


Judo teaches skills in a manner that develops a higher appreciation of learning and 
performance, encourages higher-level thinking, promotes the exploration of physical 
potentials, and requires reflection on one’s own progress. Judoka that are in school should 
strive to maintain a ‘C’ average or better. If a student's grade point dips below a ‘C’ average, 
they should seek tutorial services wherever they may be available. 


What to expect from a typical training session 

The practice of judo is characterized by the repeated performance of an activity in an 
effort to perfect a desired skill, and the proficiency that results from these repeated exercises. 
Practitioners wear a judo uniform (“judo gi") consisting of a kimono-like jacket, loose fitting 
drawstring pants, and a cloth belt that wraps around the jacket. The judo student practices 
and competes on firm shock absorbent foam mats covered with a plastic coated canvas or 
straw covered mats called tatami in a judo school or gym (“dojo”), or a contest location 
especially equipped for such a competition (“shiai-jo”). 
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GENERAL TRAINING AND PRACTICE 


General Schedule - Keiko or Renshu - Practice 

1) Cálisthenics - for limbering, warming up and developing strength 

2) Ukemi - falling exercise 

3) Kata - prearranged method of practicing techniques 

4) Uchikomi - fitting in and practicing form to develop correct action of body in applying 
technique 

5) Randori - free exercise one on one with another partner 


THE SPORT: 


For those in the West, judo is more like wrestling than other familiar sports. However, 
unlike wrestling in the West, judo uses throwing techniques. An important part of the training 
is learning how to fall and to protect oneself and his or her opponent when executing one 
of these throwing techniques. Part of this protection is the characteristic slapping of one or 
both arms and the feet on the mat to absorb and reduce the impact of the fall on the rest 
of the body. In Dr. Kano's speech at the 10th Olympiad in 1932, he described the essence 
of judo as controlling and managing an opponents force. When confronted with a much 
stronger opponent, the effective use of balance, technique and minimum strength is superior 
to any applied force that directly opposes that opponent. Using balance and technique in 
judo then becomes the means by which the practitioner is able to control and direct an 
opponent's strength and movement to his or her advantage, a technique described as the 
“gentle measure.” 


IN CONTESTS 


In contests (“shiai”) of judo, the contestants compete with one another in matches. 
Participants play on a mat (tatami). A match lasts for a specified amount of time or until one 
contestant scores a point or one’s opponent “taps out” (surrenders). Points are awarded for 
clean throws, "pins" (holding and controlling an opponent for 25 seconds), effective choking 
(for those over the age of 13), or “arm locks” (applying effective pressure on an elbow arm 
joint to immobilize an opponent for those over the age of 16). A contestant may surrender 
the match by slapping the mat twice with either his or her hand or foot, tapping his or her 
opponent, or issuing a verbal surrender by saying maitea (“I give up!) so as to signify that the 
choke or arm bar is effective. 


IN TRAINING 


In training, the student typically begins a “work out” session with warm-up exercises 
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or calisthenics (“taiso”) including practice with modified throwing techniques where the 
objective is “fitting in” (*ucbikomi") and “off balance” (“kuzushi”) without actually throwing 
one’s opponent. The student will often then train with other students, practicing various 
techniques of attacking and defending (“randori”) both from the standing and sitting 
positions. And finally, he or she may practice prearranged exercises emphasizing higher-level 
udo techniques and movements (“kata”). At each level, the instructor observes and provides 
guidance and instruction to the student. 


TYPES OF TECHNIQUES 
The physical part of judo is divided into 2 categories. 


n, 

The first is throwing. Throwing is the taking of an opponent and being able to move 
them into a position to throw them to the ground which is judged by a referee during a 
tournament. The quality of the throw is rated. If the throw is judged to be executed with 
full control, having the opponent fall largely on their back with considerable force and 
speed (four elements) the individual is awarded a full point and wins the competition. If 
one of the elements is missing then the score is less than one point and the competition 
continues. 


There are three basic parts of a throw: 
1) Kuzushi - placing opponent in a loose or broken position 
2) Tsukuri - your position in relation to opponent' position in preparing to apply a 
throw 
3) Kake- the application of the throw 


During a practice judoka go though throwing exercises (sute geiko). There are two types 
of throwing practice: 

1) Nage komi - Static trading throws 

2) Sute geiko komi - Dynamic moving trading throws 


In judo there are seven Categories of Throws. The following chart summarizes the 
categories: 
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SEVEN CATEGORIES OF THROWS 


CATEGORY OF THROW TRANSLATION 


hand techniques 
Koshi-waza hip techniques 


foot techniques 


Masutemi-waza back sacrifice techniques 
Yoko-sutemi-waza side sacrifice techniques 


Kaeshi-waza counter techniques 
Renraku-waza combination techniques 


Below is a list of basic common throws and their meanings: 


BASIC JUDO THROWS 
Translation 


outside major reap 


g major hip throw 
Morote seoinage 2 arm shoulder throw 


Ouch gari inside major reap Taiotoshi body drop 

Sode tsurikomi gosh | suspending sleeve hip throw f Kouchi gari [inside minor reap 
Uchimata inner thigh throw Sotomaki-komi — | outside wrap around throw 
Yoko guruma side wheel 

Tomoenage stomach throw (circle throw) 


The second category of techniques involves a form of “wrestling” or grappling, There are 
three categories of grappling. They are: 


1) Osaekomi waza — holding or pinning techniques 
2) Shime waza — choking techniques 
3) Kansetsu waza — arm lock techniques 


Osaekomi waza bolding techniques 


If an opponent is thrown to the ground without it being a full point throw, or taken to the 
ground the competition continues. When a contestant holds the person down basically on 
their back using a pin (called Osaekomi-waza) the person controlling the other must hold 
them for 25 seconds. If they achieve that feat then they win the match. If they hold the 
person at least 15 seconds but not the full 25 the score is adjusted accordingly. 


In judo there are 5 Fundamental hold downs or pins. The chart below summarizes those 
techniques: 
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FIVE FUNDAMENTAL JUDO PINS (HOLD DOWNS) 


TRANSLATION 
cross-chest holding 


shoulder holding 


Kesa gatame 
Kata gatame 


Yoko shiho gatame side 4-quarters holding 
Kami shiho gatame upper 4-quarter holding 


Tate shiho gatame face to face 4-quarter holding 


These techniques are very powerful. Judo practitioners are not only trained in applying the 
techniques but also in executing escapes. There are many variations of pins (hold downs). 


Shime waza — choking techniques 


A second type of grappling has to do with submission. For those contestants who are aged 13 
and above they are trained in choking (called shime waza). At first glance this may seem shocking 
to an outsider. The techniques are carryovers from the earlier jujitsu techniques. The types of 
chokes employed by judo are safe and effective when applied properly. Students are also trained 
n escaping from these techniques. Training for these type techniques initiates at about age 13. 


Part of the philosophy of training youth in these techniques is to teach responsibility and 
control. During a competition if one person gets their opponent in a choke the competitor 
can submit by giving up (called Maizta) or can be rendered incapacitated. In the event of 
incapacitation the referee ends the contest. 


Below is a summary of the types of techniques, their Japanese name, and translation. 


BASIC JUDO TECHNIQUES OF CHOKE. 


CLASS NAME TRANSLATION 
Front Techniques — | Juji-jime cross choke 
normal choke (hands down) 
inverted hand (hands up) 
Back Techniques Okuri-eri-jime assisting arm choke (sliding arm) 
Kataha-jime single arm trap choke 
Hadaka jime bare arm choke 


There are many variations of choking techniques. 
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Kansetsu waza - arm lock techniques 

A third form of grappling involves locking the arm into a position so the individual feels 
pain and submits (called Aansetsw waza). These techniques are taught around the age of 16. 
Individuals who experience these techniques during contests submit by giving up (Mairta). 
Again as in choking contestants are trained in escaping from these techniques. 


BASIC JUDO ARM LOCK TECHNIQUES 


ARM BAR TECHNIQUE TRANSLATION 
i gatame cross arm lock 


Ude garami arm coil lock 


Ude gatame. 


There are many variations of arm lock techniques. 


ndori ti Exercise Fi 
Judo is also known for its Kata — pre arranged forms. Kata help one develop the true essence 
of judo. Each Kata form represents a different level of learning and development. In judo 
there are seven types of kata taught today at the Kodokan (home school). 


Kata was developed to help the participant learn and master basic fundamental skills. 
Today there are local, national, international, world level kata championships. Kata, when 
demonstrated, exhibits each of the learning skills at the different levels of development. 
Following is a list of Kata, a translation of their meaning, and their performance requisite 
moves. 


Nage no Kata (Throwing Forms) 
There are fifteen representative techniques (waza’s), three from each one of the five 
categories. 
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NAGE NO KATA TECHNIQUES 
Te Waza (hand) I Koshi Waza (hij Ashi Waza (foot) 
Uki otoshi (Floating Drop) | Uki goshi (Floating Hip) — | Okuri ahsi harai (Foot Sweep) 


Seoi nage (Shoulder Throw’) 
Kata Guruma (Shoulder 
Throw) 


Harai goshi (Sweeping 
Hip) 
Tsurikomi goshi (Lifting 


Sasae tusrikomi ashi (Lifting-pulling 
foot block) 
Uchi mata (Inner Thigh) 


Pulling Hip) 
Ma Sutemi Waza (back sacrifice) Yoko Sutemi Waza (side sacrifice) 
Tomonage (Stomach Throw) Yoke gake (Side Separation) 
Ura nage (Back Throw) Yoke guruma (Foot Wheel) 
Sumi gaeshi (Rice bag throw) Uki waza (Floating Throw) $ 
Katame no rappling For 


There are fifteen representative techniques, five in each of three categories. 


KATAME NO KATA TECHNIQUES 
Ose-komi Waza (pins) Shime Waza (chokes) | —Kansetsu Waza (arm 
bars) 
Kesa gatame (Scarf Hold) Kata juji jime (Half- Ude garami (Entangle 
Kata gatame (Shoulder Hold) Cross Choke) Armlock) 
Kami shiho gatame (Upper Holding of | Hadaka jime (Naked | Ude hishigi juji gatame 
the Four Quarters) Choke) (Cross Arm Lock) 
Yoko shiho gatame (Side Holding of the | Okuri eri jime (Sliding | Ude hishigi ude gatame 
Four Quarters) Lapel Choke) (Arm Lock) 
Kucuri kami shio gatame (Irregular Upper | Kata ha jime (Single | Ude hishigi hiza gatame 
Holding of the Four Quarters) Wing Choke) (Knee Arm Lock) 
Gyaku juji jime Ashi garami (Entangled 
(Reverse-Cross Leg Lock) 
Choke) 


Ju no Kata (Forms of Gentleness 
These techniques were developed to condition the body and teach the concepts of ju 
gentleness). There are fifteen techniques between the three groups 
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JUNO KATA TECHNIQUES 
Tkkyo (Set 1) Nikkyo (Set 2) | Sankyo (Set 3) 

Tsukidashi (Hand Thrusting) | Kiri oroshi (Direct Head Cut with Obi tori (Belt Seizure) 
Data oshi (Shoulder Push) Hand Sword) Mune oshi (Chest Push) 
Ryote dori (Seizure of Both | Ryokata oshi (Pressing Down on Both | Tsukiage (Uppercut) 
Hands) Shoulders) Uchiorishi (Direct Head 
Kata mawashi (Shoulder | Naname uchi (Naision Strike) Strike) 
Tum) Kata dori (Single Hand Seizure from | Ryogan tsuki (Both Eye 
Ago oshi (Jaw Thrusting) the Side) Poke) 


Kata age (Single Hand Raising) 


Kodo: in Jitsu (Kodo: 


1f-defense Fi 


These techniques were developed to fight against several forms of attack. There are a total of 
twenty-one techniques presented. Several of these techniques are taught to the armed forces 
and airline personnel for use in the event of conflict. 


GOSHIN JITSU TECHNIQUES 


Dori (Seizures) 
Ryote dori (Two Hand Hold) 
Hidari eri dori (Left-Lapel Hold) 
Migi eri dori (Right-Lapel Hold) 
Kata ude dori (Single-Hand Hold) 
Ushiro erie dori (Collar Hold from 

Behind) 

Ushiro jime (Choke from Behind) 
Kakae dori (Seize and Hold from 
Behind) 
Name uchi (Slanting Strike) 


Ago Tsuki (Uppercut) 
Ganmen tsuki (Thrust-Punch to face) 


Mae keri (Front Kick) 
Yoko keri (Side Kick) 


Zuki (Knife) 


Furi (Cane) 


Zuki (Pistol) 


Tsukkake (Thrust) 
Chokuzuki (Straight Thrust) 
Nanamezuki (Slanting Stab) 


Fiuriage (Upswing Against Stick) 

Furi oroshi (Downswing Against. 
Stick) 

Morotezuki (Two-Hand Thrust 
Against Stick) 


Shomen zuke (Pistol at 
the Abdomen) 

Koshi gamae (Pistol at 

the Side) 

Haimen zuke (Pistol at 


the Back; 


Koshiki no Kata (Ancient Forms) 


Originally this form came from one of the jujitsu School's (Kito) forms of throwing. They 
were revised by the Kodokan to be of a higher order and highly refined. Through practice they 
bring insight into judo theory. They have two parts. 
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KOSHIKINO KATA TECHNIQUES 


Omote (Front) 

Tai (Ready Posture) Uchi kudaki (Smashing) Mi Kudaki (Body Smashing) 
me nouchi (Dreaming) Tani otoshi (Valley Drop) Kuruma gaeshi (Wheel 
okuhi (Strength Dodging) Kuruma daoshi (Wheel Throw) Throw) 

guruma (Water Wheel) Shikoro dori (Grabbing the Neckplates) | Mizu iri (Water Plunge) 
magare (Water Flow) Shikoro gaeshi (Twisting the } Ryusetsu (Willow Snow) 
otshi (Draw Drop) Yudachi (Shower) Saka otoshi (Heading Fall) 

Ko daore (Log Fall) Taki otoshi (Waterfall drop) Yukiore (Snow Break) 

Iwa nami (Wave on the 
Rocks) 
Kime For! isi i mbat Forms) 
This kata is designed to teach the fundamentals of attack and defense in an actual combat 
situation. 
KIMI NO KATA TECHNIQUES 


Ryote dori (Two -Hand Hold) 
Tsukkake (Stomach Punch) 


Ryote dori (Two-Hand Hold) 
Sode tori (Sleeve Grab) 


Suri age (Forehead Thrust) Tsukkake (Punch to Face) 
Yoko uchi (Side Blow) Tsukkake (Uppercut) 
Ushiro dori Hold from Behind) Suri age (Forehead Thrust) 
Tsukkomi (Dagger Thrust to Stomach) | Yoko uchi (Side Blow) 
Kirikomi (Downward Slash) Keage (Groin Kick) 


Yoki tsuki (Dagger Thrust to Side) Ushiro dori (Hold from Behind) 
Tsukkomi (Dagger Thrust to Stomach) 
Kirikomi (Downward Slash) 
Nuki kake (Sword Unsheathing) 
Kirioroshi (Downward Cut) 


Itsutsu no Kata (the Five Forms) 

The five techniques in this kata are only known by their number. The first two resemble 
jujitsu teaching while the other are graceful movements symbolizing the water, heavens, and 
other natural forces. This particular kata is considered unfinished. 
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ITSUTSUNO KATA TECHNIOUES 


. Oshikaeshi (Continuous Pushing) 
. Eige (Draw Drop) 
. Tomowakare (Separation) 


. Roin (Pulling Tide) 
. Settsuka no Wakare (Instant Separation) 


COMPETITIONS 


judo is practiced from the local judo schools (dojos) to the World and Olympic levels. 
Students at these schools regularly enter competitions called shiai and kata competitions. 
Shiai competitions are won or lost through a combination of throwing, holding, choking, 
and submission techniques. Kata competitions are won or lost by demonstrating pre arranged 
forms. The competitions are highly regulated. The Judo Contest Rules come from the 
International Judo Federation and are carefully studied and enforced at every level from the 
international regions down to the many national judo sports federations around the world. 
The United States is part of the Pan-American Judo Confederation. 


JUDO ORGANIZATIONS 

In the United States there are three main judo organizations. The United States Judo 
Federation (USJF) was the original judo body for the US. This organization was initially 
formed by the Japanese for the practice of judo in the US. A second group emerged in the 50's 
which was American based — the United States Judo Association (USJA). The USJA developed 
from the Armed Forces Judo Association. Both the USJF and the USJA are dedicated to grass 
root development of judo. The US National Governing Body for judo is United States Judo, 
Inc. (USJI). USJI's responsibility lies primarily in the development of high level athletes ready 
for international competition and the sponsorship of high level, international judo cvents. 


The presidents of the three major United States judo organizations and their contact 
addresses are: 


a Neil Simon, President 
The United States Judo Federation 
342 Southwest 3" Street 
PO Box 338 
Ontario, Oregon 97914-0338 
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* Gary Goltz, President 
United States Judo Association 
21 North Union Boulevard 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80909 


* Lance Nadine, President 
United States Judo, Inc. 
One Olympic Plaza 4505 
Colorado Springs. Colorado 80909 


RANKING: 

A ranking system recognizes achievement in mastering the techniques and style of 
the discipline. Rank is displayed by the color of the belt, one set of colors for adults 
and one set of colors for youth. To describe the adult belt (obi) system it is noted that 
most judo organizations use a system of kyus (grades) and dans (degrees). The kyus are 
for mudansha (those who have not attained black belt ranking) and the dans are for 
yudansha (those who have attained black belt ranking). Those practitioners who have 
reached 1" degree (shodan) and above will wear a black belt. Practitioners of the rank 
of 6th degree, 7th degree, and 8th degree may wear either a black belt or a special belt 
made of alternating red and white panels (kohaku obi). The wearing of this belt is meant 
to recognize the special achievements of high ranking black belts who are considered 
to be the individuals at the forefront of education and promotion of the sport. A belt 
entirely of red recognizes 9th and 10th degree black belts. Black belts from the ranks of 
Ist degree to Sth degree may only wear a black belt. Black belts from the rank of 6th 
degree to 10th degree may wear either a black belt or they may wear the special belt that 
recognizes their higher rank. 

The following chart shows the adult ranking system, the Japanese pronunciation of 
the grade, the belt color, and minimum age requirement for consideration of promotion. 
The belt colors may vary slightly from organization to organization, but the kyu and dan 
numerical designations remain the same through all judo organizations. The kyu and dan 
numbers are the indicators of a judoka’s rank. 
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UNITED STATES JUDO FEDERATION BELT RANKING FOR ADULTS 


Senior Grade Japanese Color of Belt 
(ages 17 & 


above) 


Yellow 
Orange 
Green 
Brown 
Brown 


Shichidan 
Hachidan 
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The following chart represents the grades of youth practitioners. As indicated below, 
youth ranks have 11 kyu designations. The rank of 11th Ayw is the lowest youth rank and the 
rank of 1st kyu is the highest youth rank. Most judo organizations will not permit youth to 


wear a brown belt until they can demonstrate proficiency at an adult level. 


UNITED STATES JUDO FEDERATION BELT RANKING FOR YOUTH 


Um kd Ead 
9) 


11th Kyu Juichikyu White 
10th Kyu Jukyu White/Yellow 
9th Kyu Kukyu Yellow 
Hachikyu Yellow/Orange 
Sichikyu Orange 
Rokyu Orange/Green 
5th Kyu Gokyu Green 
Blue 
Blue/Purple 


United States Judo Federation Belt Ranking 


PROMOTION TESTING REQUIREMENTS 


To advance in rank, the student (“judoka”) must demonstrate his (or her) level of skill in 
mastering the techniques and style of judo. This is typically done in two ways - formal testing 
and formal competition along with a performance evaluation. Before a student can test or 
compete, they must be registered with one at least one of the state, national or international 
judo organizations, and have paid whatever fees are associated with that membership. For 
those judoka wishing not to compete they can be promoted based on their exhibition of 
knowledge and skill which has a higher expectation for performance and service to judo. 


WHAT IS THE PROGNOSIS FOR THE FUTURE? 


Judo is an educational system. Our hopes are for it to be formally adopted as part of the 
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educational development of youth and adolescents throughout the United States in schools 
and community centers. Several countries have programs that incorporate Judo as one of the 
formal alternatives for youth and adolescent development. 


AUTHOR BIOGRAPHY 

Neil Simon is the current President of the United States Judo Federation. He has held 
several positions locally, regionally, and nationally in the US Judo world. Currently he holds 
the rank of 5^ degree black belt (godan). He is an international judo referee (Pan-American 
Judo Confederation C) and an A-level kata judge. He has a school in Detroit, Michigan 
where he works with disadvantaged youth and adults. He also specializes in teaching and 
coaching with the special needs population (visual and auditory challenged as well as the 
medically and emotionally challenged). 


He can be contacted through: 

The United States Judo Federation 

342 Southwest 3rd Street 

PO Box 338 

Ontario, Oregon 97914-0338 

Phone number (514)-889-8753 Website www.usjf.com 
He can be reached directly at NJSimon@shojinjudo.com 


RECOMMENDED BASIC BOOKS AND VIDEOS 

Brousse, M., Matsumoto, D., Judo in the U.S. North Atlantic Books, Berkley Ca, 2005 

Inokuma, I., Sato, N., Best Judo, Kodansha Int., New York, 1986 

Kano, J. Kodan Judo, Kobansha Int., New York, 1987 

Kano, J., (Author), Murata., N., (Compiler), Mind Over Muscle: Writings from the Founder of 
Judo , Kodansha International, Tokyo. 2005 

Kobayashi, K., Sharp, H., The Sport of Judo, Tuttle Publishing, Rutland, Vt., 1956 

Matsumoto, D., The World of Judo (Disc which can be purchased though USJF) 

Mifune, K., The Cannons of Judo, Kodansha International, 2004 

Nishioka, H., West, J., The Judo Text Book in Practical Application, O'Hara Books, Burbank, 
CA., 1979 

Otaki, T., Draeger, D., Judo Formal Techniques, Tuttle Co., Rutland, VA, 1983 

Parulski, G. Black Belt Judo, Contemporary Books, Chicago, 1985 

Tegner, B., Judo: Beginner to Blackbelt, Thor Publishing, Ventura, CA, 1987 
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Taekwondo 


Taekwondo is one of the four unarmed combat disciplines that the IOC recognizes as a sport. 
It is a Korean martial art and the national sport of South Korea. The South Korean military 
uses it as part of its hand-to-hand combat training. The training methods for taekwondo 
resemble the training methods for karate, but a great difference comes from taekwondo's 
emphasis on kicks, The art emphasizes kicks thus employing the leg’s greater reach and power 
as compared to the arm. Training also includes blocks, punches, and strikes, but practitioners 
distinguish themselves by their kicking ability. 


History 


Borrowing on past history, in 1945 martial arts schools started to open in Korea. 
Literature indicates that the original schools were influenced by a combination of past Korean 
martial arts history, influences from other countries, and even from karate. In the early 
1950s, intervention by South Korean President Syngman Rhee significantly influenced the 
development and unification of various martial arts systems. Impressed by demonstrations 
of martial arts schools, he directed that the skills should be taught to members of the Korean 
army. By the mid 1950s, Syngman Rhee had directed that all schools be unified and the name 
Taekwondo be adopted. Along with the development of the art, there were a number of name 
and leadership changes as Taekwondo grew into having international recognition, There are 
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now several popular Taekwondo systems. In about 1973, one of the systems designated as the 
World Taekwondo Federation evolved into being an organization that could provide ultimate 
references for guidelines and standards. In 1988 Taekwondo was a demonstration event at 
the Olympic Games. In the year 2000 Taekwondo was included as a regular sporting event in 
the World Olympic Games and is now recognized as an Olympic sport by the International 
Olympic Committee. The United States Taekwondo Association is an active member of the 
World Taekwondo Federation. 


Training 

A Taekwondo student will train barefoot and wear a loose fitting uniform and a belt that 
designates rank within the school or system. All schools will practice similar techniques, but 
often with varying degrees of intensity and time devoted to each component of the art. Some 
common components of training are: 


1. Meditation and Philosophy - To unite the mind and body while clearing the mind 
of all outside distractions, thus allowing the practitioner to concentrate on achieving 
optimum performance. 

2. Aerobic and Anaerobic Training — Aerobic conditioning developed by performing 
multiple sustained repetitions of techniques. Anaerobic conditioning developed 
through strength training such as with push-ups. 

3. Flexibility Exercises — Depending on the school, these exercises may be performed 
before class, at the beginning or end of the class, or after class. This is an important 
part of training, especially in consideration of the emphasis that Taekwondo has on 
high kicking. 

4, Technique development — All sessions will begin with repetitious practice of 
previously learned techniques interspersed with the introduction of new techniques. 
Both hands and feet are used to execute techniques. However, Taekwondo places a 
great concentration of technique development on kicks. The art emphasizes kicks 
thus taking advantage of the leg's greater reach and power as compared to the hands 
and arm. Training also includes blocks, punches, strikes, and various prearranged 
attack and defense techniques and sequences. 

5. Patterns — Sometimes called forms or hyeong (Korean). These are prearranged 
patterns of exercises to be performed in prescribed sequences. They demonstrate 
balance, posture, strength, and mastery of technique. Progressively more elaborate 
patterns must be mastered as a student progresses in rank. 

6. Prearranged Sparring — Prearranged sparring may be done as a one-step, three step, or 
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even a five step exercise in which an attacker approaches with a specific attack and the 
defender defends with a specific defense. Many repetitions of prearranged sparring 
are done in order to develop mastery of the techniques. Progressively more elaborate 
attack and defense sequences must be mastered as a student progresses in rank. 

7. Free Sparring — This is the sparring that may be seen in Sport Taekwondo such 
as in done under the auspices of the International Olympic Committee. Students 
move freely in sparring while attempting to score points on their opponent by using 
punching, striking, and kicking techniques to vulnerable parts of their opponents 
bodies. 

8. Breaking Techniques — Although not practiced in every session, breaking techniques 
are often used to demonstrate speed and strength. Students will use their hands and 
feet to break boards or even tiles or other materials. 

9. Examinations and Ranking — Testing is conducted at regular intervals in order to 
evaluate students that may be eligible for promotion to a higher rank. 

10. Training Time — The amount of time spent in training will vary from school to school. 
Most schools will have sessions that are formally taught by an instructor for about 1 
V^ hours. However, students will often spend more that this amount of time in their 
training school because they will arrive early to prepare and practice their techniques. 
They may also stay after class to perfect previously learned techniques or to develop 
proficiency in the use of new techniques. The amount of days per week will also vary. 
Those that put in more training time will of course develop more rapidly than those 
that put in less training time. 


Ranks 


As with many martial arts, rank is generally divided into two broad designations. One 
designation is below black belt rank and the other designation is black belt rank. The ranks 
below black belt are called geup (Korean) and begin with the lowest rank of 10th geup and 
rise to the highest rank of 1* geup. The belt colors will vary beginning with a white belt for 
10th geup and progressing through various colors up to Ist geup. Rank for the under black 
belt designations may also be indicated by stripes on the belt. 

The numerical designation of rank differs between under black belts and black belts. 
With the under black belt group the highest number such as 10th geup is the lowest rank 
with the lowest number being the highest rank. In contrast, with the black belt group the 
lowest number such as Ist dan is the lowest rank and the highest number such as 9th dan is 
the highest rank. Black belts may wear a series of special colored belts to denote high rank or 
they may just wear a plain black belt during everyday training. In all cases, both for under 
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black belt and for black belt the color of the belt may vary from school to school or system 
to system. What is important is the numerical designation of rank such as the geup number 
or the dan number. 

This discussion of ranks was for adult ranks. It should be noted that some organizations 
also have separate ranks for children. Therefore, a child may be seen wearing a junior grade 
black belt. This is not to be confused with adult rank and it does not mean that a child can 
effectively compete, especially in sparring, against adults. 


Promotion 


Alll schools or systems conduct student evaluations in order to determine who is eligible 
for promotion. The standards vary from school to school. However, all schools conduct 
evaluations of punching, striking, and kicking techniques by themselves or as a part of patterns 
or forms, Pre-arranged sparring is usually included in testing as well as self-defense techniques 
using prearranged attacks and defenses. Practical application is further tested through free 
sparring. Some schools also have a verbal and/or written test. Breaking techniques may also 
be a part of testing. Of course, with progressively higher ranks the difficulty of techniques 
and expectations are increased. Some schools test often such as every few months and other 
schools test only about once a year. Promotion standards and the required time between 
ranks may also vary. Besides time in grade there may also be age requirements for each rank. 


Competition 

Competition under Olympic rules and under World Taekwondo Federation rules is full 
contact sparring. Contests take place between two competitors with side judges and a referee. 
There are a series of rules regarding acceptable targets and types of attacks. Some attacks 
warrant the awarding of a higher amount of points than others. Contests are won by points 
or if a competitor is unable to continue because of an injury or a knockout. Blows are full 
force and a competitor who is knocked out by a legal technique loses the match. Light 
contact does not score any points. 

Olympic competition and World Taekwondo Federation rules are very specific. There 
are also other organizations that have similar rules such as the International Taekwondo 
Federation and the US Amateur Athletic Union. The differences are in target areas, types 
of attack, points awarded, size of the competition area, and the protective gear that is worn. 
While organization competition rules may differ slightly, the training for competition does 
not. Students are expected to train intensively in order to be able to do their best in sparring 
competition. 
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Wrestling 


Wrestling is one of the four unarmed combat disciplines noted in this 
publication as being accepted as sports by the IOC. 


History 

‘Wrestling has been in the Olympics longer than the other three unarmed combat disciplines. 
It was in the ancient Olympics in 708 BC and later was included in the modern Olympics in the 
1896 games. The sport has become mainstream throughout the United States with inclusion 
as a varsity sport in many schools. Followers will be able to find wrestling programs in schools 
ranging from elementary to colleges. Wrestling continues to grow in popularity and some 
techniques have even been adapted for use in the recent explosion of interest in mixed martial 
arts (MMA) contests. Types of wrestling include Greco-Roman, Freestyle, Sambo, College 
Wrestling, Beach Wrestling, and Professional Wrestling. Only Greco-Roman and Freestyle are 
recognized as sports by the IOC and are included as such in Olympic competition. 


TECHNIQUES 

In wrestling opponents attempt to gain an advantage by clinching, holding, locking, 
and leverage. For the purpose of safety, matches take place on shock-absorbing, thick rubber 
mats. Types of wrestling include amateur wrestling such as High School or College Wrestling, 
grappling such as Sambo or Brazillian Jiu Jitsu, Beach Wrestling, Professional Wrestling, 
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Greco-Roman Wrestling, and Free-Style Wrestling. Only Greco-Roman wrestling and 
Freestyle Wrestling are contested in Olympic competition. 
A brief description of each of these disciplines follows: 


Greco-Roman — This style of wrestling was contested at the first modern Olympic Games 
in 1896. Contestants are matched by weight. A match consists of three two-minute periods 
although there can be an early match termination due to a decisive win. An opponent may 
win a match with points that are gained by throwing, holding, forcing an opponent to submit, 
takedowns, reversals, pins, technical superiority, decision, injury default, or disqualification. Arm 
drags, bear hugs, and headlocks may be used to gain an advantage. Restrictions include holding 
the opponent below the belt, making trips, or using the legs to execute a technique. The sport 
emphasizes explosive throws. 


Free-Style - Along with Greco-Roman Wrestling this is one of the two types of wrestling that is 
contested in the Olympic Games. There are many similarities between the two styles of wrestling. 
The greatest difference is that in Freestyle Wresting techniques are permitted to be executed 
below the waist as well as the use of the legs for both offensive and defensive moves. Free-Style 
Wrestling bears a greater resemblance to American High School and College Wrestling than does 
Greco-Roman Wrestling primarily because of the restriction on the use of techniques below the 
waist as is found in Greco-Roman Wrestling. 


Grappling - Also called submission wrestling it consists of controlling the opponent with 
immobilization techniques such as locks. Grappling uses techniques derived from judo, sambo, 
Brazilian jiu-jitsu, and other wresting forms. The techniques can be seen in mixed martial arts 
matches and they can be used for self-defense or for sport competition. 


Sambo - Originated in the armed forces of the Soviet Union, the roots of Sambo come partially 
from a mix of wrestling, judo, and jiu-jitsu. The rules are similar to judo and the competitors 
wear a judo style uniform top. Matches may be won similar to judo with throws, hold-downs, 
and submission techniques. Chokes are not allowed. 


College Wrestling - College wrestling is also called university wrestling, scholastic wrestling, 
or folk style wrestling. It uses take-downs and hold-downs and is highly regulated with many 
classifications for competition. Modified versions are used for high school, middle school, and 


younger competition. 


Beach Wrestling - First scen as an official form of wrestling in 2004-2005, beach wrestling 
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is done inside a sand-filled circle measuring 20 feet in diameter. There are only two weight 
categories, heavy and light. Matches are won with throws or by taking an opponent to his back. 


Professional Wrestling - The techniques used in professional wrestling come from many 
disciplines. Professional wrestlers are for the most part amazing athletes with tremendous 
power and ability. This form of wrestling has a wide audience. However, professional wrestling 
is different than other forms of wrestling in that the element of sport competition is missing. 
It is a spectator activity that in most cases has predetermined results. 


Categories of Techniques Used in Wrestling 

There are many different techniques used in wrestling. All techniques are not allowed 
in all of the types of wrestling that have been mentioned above. There are three general 
categories of techniques that all wrestlers will be exposed to in training. They are: 


l. Takedowns 
2. Escapes/Reversals 
3. Pinning Combinations 


Differences between Greco-Roman and Freestyle Wrestling 
Although different types of wrestling emphasize different types of techniques, some of 
the moves that are commonly taught are leg scissors, half nelson, three quarter nelson, cradle, 
cross face cradle, stand up, long sit out, granby roll, throws, hold downs, and many more. 
Considering that there are so many different types of wrestling, it would be difficult to 
lise all of the similarities and differences. However, to illustrate the differences in at least the 
two major types of wrestling, the basic rules for Greco-roman and Freestyle are listed below. 


Greco-Roman Rules 

1. The concentration is on the upper body. No touching is allowed below the waist. 

2. The legs may not be used to trip or do any other moves. 

5. A competitor has to win 2 or 3 rounds. Matches may be for three 2 minute rounds. 

4. Points accumulated in the first 60 seconds of a match will determine who is on top 
for the first 30 second round. The person on top must score points during the 30 
second time period or else the person on the bottom is awarded 1 point. 

5. In the event that no one scores in the first 60 seconds a coin will be flipped to decide 
who is the first competitor to be on top. 

6. A win in a period is given to the competitor who has accumulated the most points 
during both the standing and ground competition. 
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FREESTYLE RULES 

1. Contact is allowed below the waist. 

2. A point is awarded for pushing an opponent out of the competition ring. 

3. A throw such as a suplex will win a match if the opponent's legs go above his head. 

4, With competitors on the ground, the top person must get points within 15 seconds. 
If no points are scored, the match is stopped and competitors resume the match in a 
neutral position. 

5. Points are awarded during ground grappling based on the position of an opponent's 
back in relation to the mat. 


Competition 
Only Greco-Roman Wrestling and Freestyle Wrestling are contested as sports in Olympic 
competition, 


Summary (Wrestling) 

Types of wrestling include amateur wrestling such as High School or College Wrestling, 
grappling such as Sambo or Brazillian Jiu Jitsu, Beach Wrestling, Professional Wrestling, 
Greco-Roman Wrestling, and Freestyle Wrestling. Only Greco-Roman Wrestling and 
Freestyle Wrestling are contested as sports in Olympic competition. 


Organization Web Site and Contacts 

USA Wrestling is considered the national governing body of the sport of wrestling. 
Formerly known as the United States Wrestling Federation and as the United States Wrestling 
Association it is the organization that currently governs Freestyle wrestling and Greco-Roman 
wrestling in the United States. USA Wrestling is also the official representative to the United 
States Olympic Committee (USOC) and to the International Federation of Associated 
Wrestling Styles (FILA). (From the mission statement of USA Wrestling). 


Contact information is: 
USA Wrestling 
6155 Lehman Drive 
Colorado Springs, CO 80918 
Tel.: (719) 598-8181 
Website is http://themat.com 
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PART II 
POPULAR MARTIAL ARTS NOT 
DESIGNATED AS SPORTS BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 


ing involves the use of impact pads. 


Impact Pads - Classic karate hand con 


These may be hand held or mounted on a wall or post. 


Karate is a martial art that utilizes strikes such as punches, kicks, and open hand strikes. 
Training includes performing many repetitions of all striking techniques and the learning 
of progressively more intricate katas or forms. Additional emphasis is placed on learning 
prearranged defenses against many types of simulated attacks. Advanced practitioners may also 
learn the use of classical weapons such as the sai, nunchaku, and bo staff. Throwing, holding, 
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and choking techniques are not part of the main stream of karate, but some styles teach the 
bare essentials of these techniques. Sparring is practiced in the dojo and students are also 
encouraged to test their fighting skills against other practitioners in outside competitions. 
Karate is not classified as an Olympic sport. Karate practitioners state that well over 
50 million people throughout the world practice karate, but in an International Olympic 
Committee (IOC) vote in 2005 the art did not receive enough votes to be included as a sport 
in the Summer Olympics of 2012. The vote was close. Also, in a similar voting process in 
2009 the IOC narrowly missed accepting Karate as a sport for the 2016 Summer Olympics. 


History 

With a background of ancient systems including Chinese influence, karate started to 
receive its present structure in the Ryukyu Islands, now known as Okinawa. The art was 
brought from Okinawa to Japan in the early 20" century. A teacher from Okinawa named 
Gichin Funakoshi was asked to give a karate demonstration in Tokyo, Japan at the Japanese 
Ministry of Education in 1922. The demonstration was well received and universities started 
to establish karate clubs in 1924. Gichin Funakolshi would later be called the “Father of 
Modern Karate". His picture hangs today in dojos throughout the world. After the Second 
World War many American servicemen who were stationed in Japan and Okinawa were 
exposed to the art. Some of the more proficient practitioners would bring the art back to the 
United States and open karate schools. Robert Trias opened the first karate dojo in Phoenix, 
Arizona in 1945. This was followed by other leaders who also began teaching in the United 
States. Some of the names are Edward Kaloudis (Chito-ryu), Ed Parker (Kenpo), Don Nagle 
(Isshin-ryu), George Mattson (Uechi-ryu), and Peter Urban (Goju-ryu). Some karate schools 
in Japan and Okinawa even sent some of their best practitioners to the United States in order 
to propagate their systems. 


The World Karate Federation recognizes the following styles of karate: 


* Shotokan-ryu 


a Shito-ryu 
* Goju-ryu 
. Wado-ryu 


The World Union of Karate-do Federations recognizes the above four styles and also the 
following styles: 
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= Shorin-ryu 

* Uechi-ryu 

= Kyokushinkai 
* Budokan 


With influences from the above styles, many additional styles have developed. Some 
maintain an affiliation with the above systems, but many are independent of those recognized 
by the World Karate Federation and the World Union of Karate-do Federations. 


Training (Practice) 

Karate training sessions will almost always consist of three parts. They are; 1) kihon 
(basics or fundamentals), 2) kata (forms), and 3) kumite (sparring). The formal training 
time for sessions will vary, but in most cases it is about 1 2 hours under the leadership of the 
instructor. Dedicated students may extend this time by coming early to class and then staying 
after class to further develop their techniques and to work informally with other students. 
The breakdown of a typical session is below. 


Kihon (basics or fundamentals) - In a 1 ¥2 hour training session, the time devoted to the 
kihon may be about 45 minutes. During this time the instructor supervises a review of basic 
techniques. If the class is ready for more advanced work, then higher level techniques may 
also be practiced. The students in the class may perform in unison or they may practice 
assigned techniques just with their partner for the kihon session. Many repetitions of each 
training exercise are performed in order to develop mastery of the techniques. The kihon is 
typically very physically demanding. 


Kata (forms or formal exercises) — In a 1 ^ hour training session, the time devoted to the 
kata may range from about 20 to 30 minutes. This is the time in which formal exercises are 
practiced. The kata of the system are introduced and practiced. Each karate system has its 
own set of formal exercises. The moves within the kata all have combat applications and 
they embody the attitudinal framework of the system. Kata may be practiced in unison, 
but ultimately all practitioners prepare themselves for individual kata exhibition for rank 
advancement or for competition purposes. 


Kumite (sparring) — In a 1 !4 hour training session, the time devoted to kumite will range 


from 15 to 25 minutes. There are two types of kumite. One type is yakusoku (prearranged). 
In yakusoku students take turns executing a series of prearranged attacks, defenses, and 
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counters. The second type of kumite is Jiyu kumite (free sparring). Jiyu kumite may be done 

with varying amounts of vigor. Beginners may be introduced to sparring at a slower pace and 

with a limited number of techniques. Advanced sparring can and should be very vigorous. 

Depending on the karate system and rules of competition there may be varying degrees of 
contact allowed. In some cases the scoring technique has to be delivered with strength, form, 

and balance to within an inch or so of a vulnerable area of their opponent. A score may be 

given, but contact is not allowed. In other cases or systems, light contact may be allowed. Full 

contact is allowed in some systems. The rules in competition will range from no contact to 

full contact. In the no contact competitions a greater emphasis is placed on strength, form, * 
and balance. In full contact competition sparring the points are based on the results of the 

strikes or kicks. 


Makiwara 


The makiwara is a device used for striking. Its purpose is to strengthen the weapons of 
attack and defense. In karate these weapons arc the hands and feet and sometimes the elbows. 
The makiwara may be a stationary post or it may be held by a training partner. Practitioners hit 
this device repeatedly as they develop, strength, form, and toughen their bodies for the rigors of 
sparring and competition. A well conditioned practitioner may have large knuckles above the 
hand's index finger and the middle finger. As weapons of attack and defense the knuckles and 
other parts of the body are conditioned to be used for striking. Makiwara work may be done 
as part of a training session, but in most cases it is done before or after class. Demonstrations 
of tamashowari or board breaking take place in which karateka break boards, tiles, and other 
objects to show what a well conditioned person can do with his weapons of attack and defense. 
This, of course refers to his hands, feet, and other conditioned body parts. 


UNIFORMS AND RANK 


Karateka will train barefoot while wearing a loose fitting uniform with a belt wrapped 
around the waist. Rank is indicated by the color or design of the belt. The rank system of 
kyus and dans was adopted from judo. The kyu rankings are for those under the rank of 
black belt and the dan rankings are for black belts. Most karate systems have 8 kyus and 10 
dans. However, this is not universally true. For instance, some systems only have 5 black belt 
designations while other systems have 10 black belt designations. Therefore, a 2" dan in a 5 
dan system may be deemed to be equivalent to a 4th dan in a 10 degree system. Although 
there are variations in belt color, design of the belt, and the terminal grade of the highest 
ranked dan, this system still provides a means to determine rank order. All karate styles use a 
version of the kyu/dan ranking system. 
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PROMOTION 


When ready, students will be moved up in rank. Prerequisites for promotion often vary 
from system to system and even between schools of the same system. Promotions may be based 
on a combination of things. They include, but are not limited to kata mastery, prearranged 
defenses from attacks, sparring and competition fighting, breaking techniques, age and time- 
in-grade, dedication to the art, and a positive attitude. Lower rank examinations may be 
conducted by only one examiner such as the home dojo instructor. Higher rank examinations 
may be given by a panel of black belt instructors. Although not universal, it is generally 
accepted that in karate an instructor may promote a student to a rank two dans below his 
own rank. 
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Yoshimitsu Yamada, Shihan, 8th dan demonstrating “kotegaeshi” 


basic aikido technique 
done to the wrist of the attacker. Taken in 2010 at the New York Aikikai. Photo by Javier Dominguez 


Aikido Article by Steve Pimsler, Shihan, 
h Dan, New York Aikikai Instructor 


Everyone has a spirit that can be refined, a body that can be trained in some manner, 
a suitable path to follow.” — Morihei Ueshiba, founder of aikido. ** 


Aikido is a relatively new Japanese martial art. Its name roughly translates to: the way 
do) to unite or harmonize (ai) with universal energy (ki)”. The concept aikido describes, 
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uniting with universal energy, may not be new in the world of traditional martial arts; it is 
the “way” of achieving that idea that makes aikido unique. Aikido is a philosophy united 
with a martial discipline. Its core principle, of blending with an attack rather than opposing 
it, is incorporated into it’s movements and techniques. So only by experiencing aikido on 
a practical, physical level can someone begin to gain some understanding of what aikido is 
about and why it is a very unique budo (martial way). Aikido is the pursuit of martial skills for 
a very un-martial purpose: the resolution of conflict without fighting. This does imply some 
form of passive resistance, though; aikido technique is a dynamic response to aggression and 
attack. It is not force against force but rather force joining with force. Throws and pins are 
designed to neutralize an attack, to unbalance the attacker and render the attack harmless. 
The idea is to protect yourself, not finish off your opponent. For that reason, among others, 
most traditional aikido schools don't hold competitions. That would introduce the idea of 
winning or beating an opponent which goes against aikido’s basic philosophy of harmonizing 
and blending. This is not an easy concept to learn or make intuitive, physically or mentally. 
But it is what makes aikido a true path; training is a lifelong learning experience that involves 
body, mind and spirit. 

How aikido employs the power of “uniting with ki” is also a distinguishing aspect of 
aikido. Whether dealing with one attacker or many attackers, the aikidoist becomes a channel 
for all the surrounding energy, at once blending with that energy, becoming the center of 
power for that energy and throwing off attackers as a spinning top would throw off anything 
that enters into its field of movement. 

While perhaps the most spontaneous and improvisatory of martial arts, it requires 
precision footwork, handwork, technical discipline and rigorous training. Mastery is a daily 
challenge — always a possibility, always elusive. Every day of training becomes the first day of 
training. 

And aikido, like other budo, provides a path for individuals to not only develop physical 
strength but develop strength of character. 


“Life itself is a trial. In training, you must test and polish yourself 
in order to face the challenges of life.” — Morihei Ueshiba 


BACKGROUND 
“Even though our path is completely different from warrior arts of the past, it is not 
necessary to abandon totally the old ways. Absorb venerable traditions in this new art by 
clothing them with fresh garments and build on the classic styles to create better forms. "— 
Morihei Ueshiba 
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To the casual observer, aikido appears similar to established schools of jiujitsu and aikijitsu. 
But it is not merely an offshoot or variation of those arts; it is its own entity, separate and 
distinct from other Japanese martial arts. Created by Morihei Ueshiba, known to aikido 
students as O Sensei (Great Teacher), aikido was the culmination of his quest to reconcile his 
considerable martial skills with his spiritual beliefs. O Sensei drew inspiration from his mastery 
of various classical budo, including Daito Ryu Aikijiujitsu, sword and staff disciplines. His 
spiritual inspiration came from his study of the Omoro religion under Onisaburo Deguchi. 
Omoto beliefs were humanistic and classless, in contrast to prevailing Shinto beliefs. With 
Deguchi’s encouragement, O Sensei began teaching his new martial form to select students. So 
impressive were O Sensei's skills chat many of those early students drawn to his teaching were 
masters of other martial arts. That trend would continue throughout aikido’s development; 
even today, aikido draws many students and teachers from other disciplines. 

Early incarnations of his creation were called by different names but all included the term 
aiki. By 1942 O Sensei called his discipline aikido and it was clearly established as a unique 
budo by the mid-1950's. Different schools of aikido exist but the classic form is often referred 
to as Hombu style, named for the aikido world headquarters dojo in Tokyo, Japan. Also known 
as the Aikikai Foundation, it is where O Sensei established his main dojo in order to spread the 
teaching of aikido. Hombu style will be the reference for the aikido described here. 

Aikido's development has been well-documented in many books and articles and while 
fascinating from a historical perspective, it is not a critical part of grasping the essence of what 
aikido is and has to offer. 

Aikido is very much rooted in the present; in the moment, to be more precise. Every 
attack is different because of the size of an attacker, the power of the attacker, the number 
of attackers and the weapon of the attacker; the aikido response to all these factors is very 
specific, spontaneous and fluid. That makes for an endless process of training, discovery and 
growth, Aikido is nota finite series of techniques that can be mastered; it is an ongoing process 
of absorbing strategic principles so that techniques are reflexive, intuitive and spontaneous. 
(The spontaneous flow of perfectly executed aiki techniques was called zakemusu aiki by O 
Sensei.) Given such a lofty goal, serious aikido students are in it for the long haul. 

“Breathe in and let yourself soar to the ends of the universe; breathe out and bring thecosmos 
back inside.” — Morihei Ueshiba 


PRINCIPLES OF AIKIDO 


“Techniques employ four qualities that reflect the nature of our world. Depending on the 
circumstance, you should be hard as a diamond, flexible as a willow, smooth-flowing like 
water, or as empty as space.”* Morihei Ueshiba 
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Aikido is a martial art of movement. Movement is the means by which the aikidoist 
harnesses £i to deploy power. Ki, or energy, originates at the individual's center of gravity, 
or tanden, often referred to as the “one point”. (Physically, the tanden is described as being 
located two inches below the navel.) The concept of kokyu, or breath power, also begins 
at the one point. Every inhale and exhale starts there and flows through the rest of the 
body. Posture, balance, blending and projection of throws are all connected with a person's 
center. Similarly, aikido techniques are directed at the opponent or attacker's center. By 
redirecting the force of an attack, the aikidoist unbalances the attacker while remaining 
centered, Easier said than done, of course, but it is an accurate if not oversimplified way of 
describing what ultimately happens in aikido, regardless of the kind of attack or number 
of attackers. 


“The body should be triangular, the mind circular. The triangle represents the generation 
of energy and is the most stable physical posture. The circle symbolizes serenity and 
perfection, the source of unlimited techniques. The square stands for solidity, the basis of 
applied control." — Morihei Ueshiba 


Fundamental to aikido techniques are balance, position and breathing. Balance begins 
with aikido's triangular stance called hanmi, which sets up the lower half of one's body 
like the base of a pyramid. Position is a result of various movements which place one’s 
body out of the direct line of attack and enables one to then move and unbalance the 
attacker through throwing or immobilizing techniques. Needless to say, the constant flow 
and control of breath underlies everything. The concept of kokyu or breath power is central 
to the flow of £i through one’s body. Hold your breath and your body contracts and focuses 
inward; you can no longer be in control of an opponent or yourself for that matter. Every 
technique begins with a balanced stance, moves to an advantageous position, ends with a 
balanced stance and requires proper relaxed breathing throughout. 

Every aikido technique requires the person executing the technique to do the following: 
extend power, join with the direction of the attack and lead the attack to the desired 
resolution by throw or immobilization. 

Extension is applied through the arms and hands in a prescribed manner that results 
in strength without rigidity. Another aspect of extension is through the entire body which 
results in expansion and maximum breath control. 

Joining with the attacker and the direction of the attack is how aikido avoids direct 
confrontation and conflict. The aikidoist becomes one with the attacker and that leads to 
the next basic, leading. 

Moving with full extension and having joined with the power of the attack, the aikidoist 
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now leads the attacker off balance and to the final resolution of the movement, usually a 
throw, an immobilization or direct pressure against a joint. 

Extend, blend and lead — the application of these three basics in combination with 
aikido's unique body movements are the essence of daily training. The aim is to have them be 
a reflexive response to any attack and any number of attackers. 


“Let attackers come any way they like and then blend with them. Redirect each attack and 
get firmly behind it." — Morihei Ueshiba 


TRAINING 


"Day after day train your heart out, refining your technique.” — Morihei Ueshiba 

Aikido classes are usually one hour in duration. Depending on the instructor, there 
may be specific breathing or sai sabaki (body movement) exercises to warm up. Training is 
always done with a partner or in groups; there are no individual katas to practice. This brings 
practicality to aikido training; one works with real bodies and learns how to adjust for weight, 
height and strength. 

During practice, one partner serves as the attacker, uke, and the other partner is the 
defender or nage. After warm ups, the instructor will demonstrate a technique and then the 
class practices that technique until the instructor changes. Partners switch roles every four 
executions of the technique, so aikido fundamentals and basics are practiced whether one 
is applying or receiving a technique. Everything comes in to play: 4i extension, blending, 
stability, flexibility, expansion and contraction. 

There are no prescribed rules for how a class will unfold. Generally, there will be several 
techniques practiced against one specific attack so that students develop flexibility, variety and 
fluidity in their responses. Repetition is a critical factor in aikido training so that movement 
and technique are absorbed reflexively. 

Aikido classes often complement partner practice with group practice. This allows for 
practicing throws that require more space and also forces nage, the person throwing, to adjust 
instantly to a variety of partners who will vary in weight, height and strength. 

In addition to partner and group training, there are other training methods, all designed 
to develop basic skills and flexibility. Those methods include suwari waza (both partners start 
in sitting positions) and hanmi handachi (nage sitting, uke standing). 

As students become more proficient, they can engage in jiu waza, or free style, in which 
they respond to specific or random attacks spontaneously, without predetermined techniques. 
Even more advanced is randori, when multiple ukes attack at the same time. Jiu waza and 
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randori are requirements on higher level kyu tests (the five levels below black belt) and on all 
dan, or black belt, tests. 

Aikido training can also include defense against weapons. Students learn to apply aikido 
techniques against boken (wooden sword), tanto (wooden knife) and jo (wooden staff). There 
are also more formalized exercises where both partners are holding boken and jo as well as 
techniques where nage is using a jo to throw uke. 


“The essence of training is to bring your opponent completely into your sphere. Then you 
can stand just where you like.” ~ Morihei Ueshiba 


RANK AND PROMOTION 

Traditional aikido schools promote students through testing or recommendation. There 
are five kyu levels (white belt) before attaining shodan (first level of black belt). Thereafter, 
students usually test through sandan (third level of black belt) and are recommended for 
promotion for yondan (fourth level) and above. Honorific instructor titles, such as fukushidoin, 
shidoin and shihan (highest level of instructor recognized by Hombu dojo) are all done by 
teacher recommendation. 

Testing involves a display of technical knowledge and proficiency based on the rank level 
the student is hoping to achieve. As mentioned earlier, there are no contests or competitions. 
Students are graded on the basis of their own efforts and progress in relation to the execution 
of pre-determined techniques and in the case of higher rank, their proficiency with weapons, 
Jiu waza (freetyle) and randori (multiple attackers). 


“In your training, do not be in a hurry, for it takes a minimum of ten years to master the 
basics and advance to the first rung.” — Morihei Ueshiba 


WHAT AIKIDO HAS TO OFFER 
"Open your own door to truth. Everything should be your teacher.” — Morihei Ueshiba 


Is aikido a results-oriented discipline? There are no competitions so you will not amass 
a mantle full of trophies. Whether you are a first-day beginner or a first kyu rank (the grade 
just below black belt), your belt will be white; whether you achieve first degree or fifth degree 
black belt, your belt will be black only. So what's the point? 

The point is, your progress in aikido is relative to you, not in comparison to others. 
You get better by training with people bigger and smaller than you; people with more 
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experience, less experience and the same experience. You may be athletic or you may not; 
that won't affect your ability to learn aikido. Neither will age or gender. You are training to 
better yourself, not compete with others. 

A person who trains conscientiously, with spirit, conviction, energy and a desire to learn, 
will enjoy improved physical conditioning, strength through flexibility and confidence. 
That person will also develop a keener sense of awareness about the outside world and the 
intentions of others; will learn how to simultaneously focus on the micro and the macro, 
easily transitioning from dealing with one attacker to multiple attackers; will cultivate a 
different perspective about conflicts and employ smarter, less confrontational strategies 
when resolving them. All these benefits come about through physical training, not 
ecturing or philosophizing; the principles of aikido are incorporated into its techniques 
and movements. 


“Ultimately you must forget about technique. The further you progress, the fewer 
teachings there are.” — Morihei Ueshiba 


THE NEW YORK AIKIKAI 


The New York Aikikai Ltd., a not-for-profit educational corporation, was established 
in 1962 and is the oldest operating aikido dojo in the continental United States. The chief 
instructor of the New York Aikikai is Yoshimitsu Yamada, 8th Dan. Yamada Sensei began 
his aikido career as an uchi deshi (home student) to O Sensei at Hombu Dojo, Aikido World 
Headquarters, before coming to the New York Aikikai in 1964. He is one of the world’s 
most sought after instructors, conducting seminars each year throughout the United 
States, South and Central America, Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia. Yamada Sensei is 
the author The New Aikido Complete and Ultimate Aikido as well as four instructional 
videos, Lets Make Aikido and The Power and The Basics, Vol 1, 2 and 3. He is also President 
of the United States Aikido Federation which he helped found. His complete biography 
can be found on The New York Aikikai website, www.NYAikikai.com 

Besides Yamada Sensei, the New York Aikikai teaching staff includes five additional 
shihan instructors: Harvey Konigsberg, 7th Dan; Michael Abrams, 7th Dan; Donovan 
Waite, 7th Dan; Steve Pimsler, 7th Dan and Robert Workoff, 6th Dan. All other instructors 
are of nidan rank and above. 

With nearly 400 members, the New York Aikikai is a worldwide destination for aikido 
training. Foreign students serve special apprenticeships for specified times and a limited 
number of apprenticeships are open to experienced aikido students from U.S. dojos. 
Membership is open to the public. Dues are monthly, one price, for unlimited practice each 
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month. This provides maximum training opportunities for all students. Classes are open to 
all levels of students and arc offered 7 days a week: 5 classes per day Monday through Friday 
(6:45am, 12:15pm, 4:15pm, 5:30pm and 6:45pm) and Saturday and Sunday (11:30am & 
12:45pm). Children’s classes are offered on Saturday and Sunday at 9:30am and 10:30am. 
Complete information can be found at www.NYAikikai.com. 

The New York Aikikai * 142 West 18th Street, New York, NY, 1001 + 212-242-6246 
* www NYAikikai.com 


The New York Aikikai is affiliated with the following organizations: 
Aikikai Foundation (Honbu Dojo, Aikido World Headquarters) 
International Aikido Federation (IAF, Tokyo, Japan) 

United States Aikido Federation (USAF, Headquarters: New York, NY) 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


There is a plethora of books, articles, documentaries and videos about aikido. Naturally, 
each has its author's perspective when it comes to articulating the essence of aikido and 
interpreting the history of aikido. Since aikido’s development has been, and continues 
to be, fluid, there can be no definitive text as well as no definitive technical style. Every 
student discovers aikido anew and that is what makes it a breathing, living path of study. 
Ihave supplemented my own observations with quotes about aikido from O Sensei. Some 
are metaphoric, some are practical; all are profound and plumbing the depths of their 
meaning is what aikido training is all about. If it is at all possible to comprehend aikido, 
that will only come from experiencing it not trying to parse words. As Oscar Wilde said, 
“Anything worth learning can never be taught.” 
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Nihon Goshin Aikido 


NIHON GOSHIN AIKIDO 
By Richard A. Bowe 2011 


The art of Nihon Goshin Aikido was founded on the northernmost Japanese island 
of Hokkaido by Master Shodo Morita. Unlike many of the residents of the bigger cities of 
southern Japan, the people of Hokkaido have not adopted western culture, but cling to their 
ancient traditions. They are often recruited as employees by large companies in southern 
Japan because of their fierce loyalty and commitment to hard work. The island of Hokkaido 
is a wonderful place to study the martial arts because one can learn not only the physical 
movements of one’s art, but also can be immersed in the ancient cultural traditions of the 
country as well, 

Master Morita was acknowledged on the island of Hokkaido as an expert in a number 
of martial arts including, but not limited to, the generally well-known arts of Judo, Karate, 
Kendo and Aikijitsu. He was highly respected by his contemporaries in the arts and served as 
a superintendent of martial arts on the island. 

Morita’s personal interest in the martial arts was focused upon self-defense rather than the 
competitive aspect of the arts. He taught his students to try constantly to improve themselves 
and not simply try to be better than someone else by beating him in competition. In fact, he 
did not permit his students to participate in any form of martial arts competition. 

He had great respect for the techniques of the arts he had mastered and recognized that 
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many of them could be highly effective not only in sport competition, but also in practical 
self-defense as well. The goal he set for his art can best be understood if one translates the 
same he chose for it: Nihon Goshin Aikido. The word Nihon (knee hon) means “Japanese” 
in the northern dialect of the Japanese language; Goshin (go sheen) means “self-defense”; 
Aikido (eye key dough) is generally held to mean “way of life in harmony with nature or 
sniversal power.” The name he chose for his art conveys a message about his philosophy of 
martial arts training. He felt that, regardless of the art one studies, one should practice it as 
2 way of life and not just as a collection of physical techniques that bear no relationship to 
Bow one conducts oneself in daily life outside the dojo (training hall). He knew that how one 
conducts oneself in society when in the company of people who do not practice the martial 
arts speaks volumes about the character of the practitioner and his art. He also knew that the 
principles that he taught in his dojo, if applied in social situations, would make his students 
better citizens in general. 

Morita was true to the techniques he selected to become part of his art. For example, one 
of the techniques he incorporated into his art was the Judo technique known as osoto gari or 
‘eg sweep. He maintained the principles of the technique but, instead of teaching it from the 
traditional Judo position of holding the lapel and sleeve of one's training partner, he taught 
how it might be applied against an attack such as a punch or a front choke. 

All in all he selected a total of fifty throwing and grappling type techniques from other 
arts for Nihon Goshin Aikido. Striking techniques drawn from the art of Karate and choking 
techniques were incorporated as well. He included separate meditation techniques designed 
to help his students develop their ability to remain calm in stressful situations and to harness 
their Ki or internal power. Nihon Goshin Aikido also incorporates many broad sweeping arm 
movements that are normally seen only in sword fighting, moves that are similar to those that 
2 swordsman might make with his sword. One difference in the way Master Morita taught 
the striking techniques was to utilize what is sometimes called basic exercise form. He did not 
incorporate the strikes into katas (forms) as is the generally accepted way of teaching them in 
Karate. Rather, after a student had become proficient in a particular striking technique, he 
would teach the student how to neutralize an attack in one of four ways: blocking, parrying, 
getting out of the way of the attack or striking the attacker first. Then, the student would be 
shown how to utilize the striking technique he or she had learned to disable the attacker, This 
is commonly known as counter-striking. 

Unlike many of his peers, Morita also required his students to learn Katsu or first aid 
techniques. He taught his students to cope with many situations such as broken and/or 
dislocated limbs, profuse bleeding and unconsciousness. It should be noted that many of the 
Katsu techniques that he taught would be deemed inappropriate if judged by the standards of 
modern day first aid. Nevertheless, his Kassu techniques are still taught as part of the Nihon 
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Goshin Aikido curriculum. They are not taught so that the practitioners will apply them as 
they would have been applied historically. Rather, they are taught as examples of the traditions 
from which the art has sprung. The underlying philosophy of his teaching Katsu was that one 
is ethically obligated to repair any damage one may cause to a fellow human being. 

Although he taught many throwing, grappling and joint locking techniques, Morita 
recognized that there were many situations in which only a striking technique would work 
to protect a defender. For example, a person attacked while in a telephone booth or while 
sitting in an automobile had better know how to strike his attacker because there simply is 
no opportunity to utilize a throwing technique in such a cramped space. 

As taught today, the Nihon Goshin Aikido curriculum is made up of five sets of techniques, 
each containing ten of the fifty basic throwing, grappling or joint-locking techniques. In 
addition to the ten techniques in each set, a student is taught one of the basic striking techniques 
with each set and also miscellaneous other moves that constitute the art. A new student of the 
art starts his training as a white belt beginner learning how to fall and roll safely; the basics of 
dojo courtesy; defensive blocking skills; how to punch and the general principles of defensive 
movement. In addition, he learns his first set of ten techniques. When his proficiency level 
justifies it, he is tested on everything he has been taught up to that point. If he passes his test, 
he is advanced to yellow belt or Go-kyu rank. Go-kyu means student fifth class. 

The theme of the process is repeated through the next four sets of techniques until all 
fifty techniques and associated moves and strikes have been learned. The student is tested 
after each set of techniques not only on the set he or she has just learned, but on all previously 
learned material to insure that he or she has improved in those materials. For example, for 
the next rank after Go-kyu, blue belt or Yon-kyu (student fourth class), he would be tested 
on a total of twenty techniques, the punch he had learned for his promotion to Go-kyu and 
the shuto or chopping technique he learned with his second set of techniques. This format 
continues with the student learning another set of ten techniques and variations of the front 
kick for promotion to green belt or San-£yu (student third class), another set of ten techniques 
and variations of the side kick for promotion to purple belt or Ni-kyu (student second class), 
and his final set of ten techniques and various ways of striking with his elbow for brown 
belt or Z-kyu (student first class). Also, for promotion to kyu, in addition to being tested 
on his technical skills, the student must face a series of one hundred consecutive attacks 
and successfully defend himself against those attacks. He is allowed only fifteen mistakes 
during his one hundred attack self-defense line. Any more than that results in a failure and 
the test must be re-taken. In summary, a student seeking promotion to Z-kyu is tested on all 
fifty techniques that constitute the system as well as all of the striking techniques and their 
variations that he has learned to that date. Also, he must demonstrate outstanding ability in 
the area of personal self-defense. 
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It is important to note that there are innumerable applications of each of the basic fifty 
techniques to almost every type of attack. This results in an art that actually has thousands of 
movements that its practitioners must master. The concept of expanding fifty basic techniques 
into thousands can be more easily understood by thinking of the English alphaber. It has only 
twenty-six letters, but by arranging those twenty-six letters in different combinations, we can 
create thousands of words. 

Just as importantly, training in exercises designed to develop one's Ki or natural power is 
emphasized throughout a student's training. Students are tested on their ability to perform 
various Ki exercises at every stage throughout their testing for rank. 

Once a student has attained the rank of /-£yz, he or she spends most of his or her training 
time improving his or her skills and preparing for his or her test for first degree black belt 
(Sho-dan). 

For the rank of Sho-dan, a student is tested on everything he or she has been taught since 
beginning training. This includes the fifty basic techniques; applications of each technique 
in a self-defense situation; the basic striking techniques and the many variations of them. 
Testing for Sho-dan also includes successful performance of the ki development exercises that 
have been taught to the student throughout the course of training. 

Finally, the student faces a Self-Defense Attack Line consisting of one hundred forty 
single or multi-person, armed and unarmed attacks by his or her classmates. Unlike the one 
hundred attack test that is part of the student’s /-Ayu test in which he or she is allowed to make 
fifteen mistakes and still pass, there is no set number of mistakes that determine passing or 
failing the Sho-dan test. Rather, the student is carefully observed to see if there is any pattern 
of weakness in his or her performance. For example, if a student only once fails to defend 
successfully against a punch to the head, that error will not necessarily cause the student to 
l. However, if the student consistently fails to defend successfully against punches to the 
head, that would be considered a pattern of weakness. The student would fail the Attack Line 
portion of the Black Belt test and would be re-tested at a later date. A Black Belt must have 
no pattern of weakness in his or her arsenal of defensive tactics. 

It is noteworthy that Morita believed that no one should hold the rank of Black Belt 
unless he or she had the maturity demanded by the rank. Hence, to this day, no one under 
the age of sixteen may be promoted to the rank of Black Belt. 

The art of Nihon Goshin Aikido was introduced to the United States in 1962 by now 
Shihan (Professor) Richard A. Bowe. Shihan Bowe studied under Master Morita on the 
island of Hokkaido on an almost daily basis for more than two years and earned his Black 
Belt directly from Master Morita. Master Morita trained very few Americans and was so 
impressed with Bowe that, at the ceremony during which he promoted Bowe to Black Belt, 
he presented Bowe with his own personal Black Belt. 
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After returning to the United States and teaching Nihon Goshin Aikido in a Karate dojo 
for a short time in 1962, Shihan Bowe, in September of 1963, opened the first dojo in the 
United States dedicated exclusively to teaching the art of Nihon Goshin Aikido in September 
of 1963. The dojo was located in Guttenberg, New Jersey. Although the location of Shihan 
Bowe's dojo has changed several times over the years, the dojo itself has been in continuous 
operation since 1963. Every teacher of Nihon Goshin Aikido can trace his or her roots either 
directly to the original dojo or to a teacher who graduated from that dojo. The art of Nihon 
Goshin Aikido is now taught in a number of locations around the country. The Nihon 
Goshin Aikido Association's official website, www.aikidoinc.com, lists the addresses of the 
dojos that have been authorized by Shihan Bowe to teach the art and to promote students to 
rank within the association. Only those who practice at one of the listed dojos are eligible to 
receive certified rank in the art of Nihon Goshin Aikido. 


ABBREVIATED BIOGRAPHY 


Shihan Richard A. Bowe 

Shihan Bowe has been involved in the martial arts for more than sixty years. As a young 
boy he was intrigued by the arts and sought instruction from anyone who knew anything 
about hand-to-hand combat training. His first instructors, in 1948, were family friends and 
relatives who had served in the armed forces during World War II. These men were not 
formally trained in the martial arts, but had been trained in military hand-to-hand combat. 
What they learned was loosely called “Combat Judo”, but included tactics that we would 
recognize today as elements of Karate, Judo, Jiu Jitsu, boxing and wrestling. 

Hooked on these unique combat tactics, as a teenager Shihan continued his studies at 
Sigward’s Academy in New York City. His instructors there included professional boxers 
and wrestlers, martial artists and defensive tactics instructors from the New York City Police 
Academy. In 1958, he was certified by Sigward’s Academy as a Jiu-Jitsu instructor. 

In late 1958, Shihan joined the United States Army and, after basic training, was sent to 
study at the Army Language School in Monterrey, California for a year. During that year he 
had the opportunity to continue his hand-to-hand combat training with a 6^ Army Special 
Forces Unit as well as a Marine Force Recon unit. At the end of 1959, he was assigned to an 
Army post on the northern Japanese island of Hokkaido. He immediately undertook training 
in Karate, Judo and Jiu Jitsu under respected Japanese instructors. 

Before long, he met Shodo Morita, the founder of the art of Nihon Goshin Aikido. 
After watching Morita and his students train, Shihan realized that this was the art he had 
been seeking all his life. He was accepted as a student by Master Morita and undertook 
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almost daily training in the techniques and philosophy of Morita’s art. In December of 1961, 
he became the first American to be awarded the rank of Black Belt in Nihon Goshin Aikido 
5y Master Morita. 

Shihan returned to the United States in 1962 and began teaching the art of Nihon 
Goshin Aikido part-time in a Karate dojo near his home. In September of 1963 he and his 
students opened the first dojo in the United States solely dedicated to the teaching of Nihon 
Goshin Aikido. From that dojo grew the Nihon Goshin Aikido Association which oversees 
the teaching of the art in dojos across the United States. Shihan serves as the U.S. Director 
of that association. 


Contact Information 
Richard A. Bowe, Shihan 
Nihon Goshin Aikido Association 
P.O. Box 9060 
North Bergen, N.J. 07047 
www.aikidoinc.com 
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Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu (BJJ) 


Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu is a martial art that encompasses elements of a combat sport and self 
defense. It is not an Olympic sport. The focus is on ground fighting and grappling techniques. 
Matches may be won by applying a hold, a joint lock, or a stranglehold that forces an 
opponent to submit. Its origins are from Japanese judo and jiu-jitsu. Techniques were adapted 
and developed in Brazil by the Gracie family and others into what is now known as Brazilian 
Jiu-Jitsu. 

This art has become an important learning experience for many of the mixed martial 
arts fighters who add the grappling and submission techniques to their arsenal of combative 
moves. Brazilian Jiu-jitsu is presently continuing to grow rapidly in popularity throughout 
the world. 
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History 


As the name implies, Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu was developed in Brazil. Its roots may be traced 
back to kodokan judo. In fact, practitioners wear a training gi (uniform) that is almost exactly 
the same as the gis worn by kodokan judoka (judo players). 

The art was brought to Brazil in 1914 by Mitsuyo Maeda, a student of Jigoro Kano, the 
founder of judo. Maeda was given assistance in getting established in Brazil by businessman 
Gastao Gracie. In return he taught judo to Gastao' oldest son, Carlos Gracie, who in turn 
caught the art to his younger brothers. Eventually followers of the Gracie adaptations of the 
original judo techniques would use the designation Gracie Jiu-Jitsu as the name for their art. 
Other adaptations of judo evolved from Maeda’s teaching, most notably practitioners under 
the leadership of Oswaldo Fadda. Some of the Brazilian systems emphasize self-defense and 
others emphasize sport competition. Noting that there are both similarities and differences in 
che techniques and systems developed from the original teachings of Maeda it is best in this 
writing to use a generic name to refer to the art as developed in Brazil as Brazilian Jiu Jitsu. 

A great catalyst in bringing Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu to the attention of other martial artists was 
when Royce Grazie won a series of Ultimate Fighting Championships in the early 1990s. 
Royce did exceptionally well in competition against fighters from other martial arts. Brazilian 
Jiu-Jitsu ground fighting techniques are now being taught in many schools, most notably 
those schools that aspire to proficiency in mixed martial arts. 


Training 

Training in Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu emphasizes the techniques that are used in competition. 
Practitioners stress techniques that take their opponent to the ground. From there they 
attempt submission holds such as joint-locks and chokeholds. Punching, striking, and kicking 
techniques are not used in BJJ. Most contests require the wearing of a judo-type uniform. Still 
other contests have contestants competing without a uniform top. In all contests a referee will 
monitor the match for safety purposes and will declare the winner. 


*  Takedowns — Moves are taught that can be used to take the opponent to the ground. 
Once on the ground the practitioner proceeds to the hallmark of BJJ, that of ground 
fighting. 

* Ground Fighting — This is the distinguishing characteristic of this art. Much of BJJ 
competition time is spent on the ground with combatants striving for an advantage 
and a win. A major percentage of training time is devoted to mastering techniques 
that may be used on the ground. 

*  joint-Locks — Pressure applied to the joints causing pain may force an opponent to 
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tap out. Rules of competition prohibit the most dangerous of techniques and identify 
which techniques may be used for what skill level of competition. 

* Chokcholds — Also known as strangleholds, various chokeholds are used to get an 
opponent to submit (tap out). A properly executed chokehold in which pressure is 
placed on the carotid artery may cause a person to lose consciousness in about 3 to 
5 seconds. A competitor who taps out or loses consciousness and cannot continue is 
deemed to be the loser of a match 


Ranks and Promotions 


The ranking system in Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu is similar to the belt ranking system in 
judo in that it has categories that include adults and juniors and may also have an age 
mandated requirements. Promotion standards will vary slightly from school to school, 
bur all schools have criteria that include demonstrating knowledge of techniques, time- 
in-grade, and proven skill proficiency as evidenced by participation in competition. For 
youth practitioners of the age of 16 and under the belt or rank colors that are usually used 
begin with white and progress to yellow, orange, and green. For adults, the belt or rank 
colors also begin with white and progress to blue, purple, brown, black, black and red, and 
finally all red. Because of a long period of time between the beginner rank of white and 
the first colored belt of blue, some schools use a green belt to show mid-range proficiency 
between white and blue. Stripes may also be used on a belt in order to differentiate between 
lower and higher ranked students of the same belt color. Just as minor differences exist in 
promotion criteria in various schools, there are also minor differences in the belt and stripe 
systems. The amount of time that it takes to progress through the ranks until attaining the 
first level of black belt will also vary. However, a student who practices regularly, about 
three or four times a week, and completes all other promotion criteria may achieve the first 
level of black belt in about 8 to 10 years. 


Competitions and Web Sites 

Asofthewriting of this publication, BJJ is growing in popularity and the amount of students 
practicing this art. Competitions may be found at the local, national, and international levels. 
‘The web sites below may be able to provide additional information on the art as well as links 
to past and future competitions. Readers may want to start their research by opening the first 
web site which is an insightful youtube documentary about Gracie Brazilian Jiu Jitsu. 


www. youtube.com/watch?v=UVCKEbiEJNec_ Gracie Brazilian Jiu Jitsu 
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wwwaafbjj.com 
www.maxumbjj.com 


www.codellaacademy.com 


www.nagafighter.com 
www.ibjjforg 
serrajitsu.com 
jiu-jitsu.net 
www.thegoodfight.tv 


www.usgrappling .com 


Australian Federation of Brasilian Jiu-Jitsu 

Maxum Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu — 

Ronkonkoma, Long Island, New York 

Codella Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu Academy, 

Staten Island, New York 

North American Grappling Association 

International Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu Federation 

Serra Brazilian Jiu Jitsu, Huntington, New York 

A Brazilian Jiu Jitsu and Mixed Martial Arts Resource 
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Muay Thai 


Muay Thai or Thai Boxing is the national sport of Thailand. It has evolved from ancient 
martial arts disciplines into what we see today as a combat sport with rules and regulations 
governing techniques, competition, ring size, gloves, referees, and other safety features. Even 
with modern controls MT competition can be extremely punishing. The competition years of 
professional fighters are limited. However, non-professional amateur Thai boxers may enjoy 
years of physically demanding training that can place them in the upper strata of intensity in 
the martial arts. MT fighters can be seen practicing barefoot, wearing Western style boxing 
shorts and gloves, in a standing position, and using a multitude of offensive and defensive 
moves. Competition is full contact and techniques include the use of punches, elbows, kicks, 
knees, clinches, neck wrestling, defenses, and more. MT is not an Olympic sport. 


History 


The roots of MT go back hundreds of years. Combatants in the disciplines from which 
MT developed originally fought bare-fisted, with few rules, and little attention to the safety 
of fighters. Later, the hands and forearms were covered with lengths of hemp rope. Today, 
Thai boxers wear western style boxing gloves, shorts, fight in a boxing ring, have time limits, 
and a uniform set of rules. Mixed Martial Arts practitioners often adapt some of the MT 
techniques to their training, most notably the roundhouse kick which is delivered with the 
shin to the quadriceps in an attempt to affect the sciatic nerve thus weakening the opponent. 


MUAY THAI 


In Thailand, March 17 is celebrated as Boxers Day in memory of a legendary fighter by the 
name of Nai Khanomtom who was said to have vanquished ten opponents in a row without 
à rest as he demonstrated his art to the Burmese King Hsinbyushin in 1774. The Thai Boxing 
Association of the U.S.A. (TBA-USA) was founded in 1968 by Surachai *Chai" Sirisute. 
Information on other MT organizations may be found at the end of this chapter. 


Training 

MT fighters place a great emphasis on physical conditioning. Due to the nature of 
their art they have to prepare themselves for the use of techniques that include punching, 
elbow strikes, kicking, knee strikes, throwing, clinches, defenses and the aerobic physical 
conditioning that is required for actual full contact competition. Training includes: 

* Punching — Thai boxers have adopted a full range of Western punching techniques 
such as the straight jab, straight cross, hook, and uppercut. These punches have 
been added to traditional MT moves such as the use of a hammer fist, back fist and 
spinning back fist. 

* Elbow Strikes — Used with great effect during close-in fighting, the elbows and 
forearms are also used for defense by blocking the opponent's offensive moves. 

* Kicking - The kick most used by MT boxers is the roundhouse kick. Used by many 
martial arts systems, this kick gets much of its great power from the rotational motion 
of the hips and body as the kick is being delivered. Additionally, MT boxers also are 
adept at using a full arsenal of martial arts kicks such as the straight kick, spinning 
heel kick, downwards axe kick, side kick, spinning back kick, and others. MT boxers 
use the shin for many of their kicks as opposed to the popular use of the instep as is 
practiced by many karate systems. MT practitioners believe that the small bones in 
the instep may not always be able to withstand the rigors of full contact hitting. 

* Knee Strikes — Exhibiting great dexterity, MT boxers use the knees in a variety of 
offensive moves. 

* Clinches — Several variations of clinches are used. This is especially important because 
MT boxers are not separated by the referee when they clinch. They continue to fight 
using their knees and elbows for this close-in fighting. 

* Throwing — Although rarely used, throws may be seen as part of the fighting 
particularly after a clinch. 

"Defenses — Defenses include Western boxing style techniques such as slipping, 
bobbing, weaving, and the use of the forearms in a basic boxing on-guard position. 
The shins are also used for defense. A common defense move used in MT is one that 
may also be seen in other martial arts. It may be called the “wall of defense” or the 
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“iron wall”. In this block the boxer uses a basic Western style on-guard block against 
offensive punches while simultaneously raising the forward shin to block kicks. After 
blocking a kick or a punch, the defending boxer will counter attack. 

* Physical Conditioning — As in other combat sports, physical conditioning is extremely 
important. The pace of MT competitive boxing is very fast, therefore the aerobic 
capacity and the general physical condition of the boxers must be excellent. This is 
built up by using all available training methods which include road work with an 
emphasis on sprinting, rope jumping, the use of heavy bags and light bags for hitting 
practice, focused mitt work training with a coach, many other training exercises, and 
many rounds of sparring to prepare for competition. 


Ranks 


The kyu/dan system of ranks that is used in many martial arts systems is not used in MT. 
Everyone trains vigorously in order to develop proficiency in the many techniques of the 
sport, but not everyone is interested in the grueling action that takes place in competitive MT. 
Different levels of student involvement may be seen with some students participating just for 
physical conditioning, others training to be the best that they can be within their particular 
school with no outside competition, and the most aggressive participants preparing to take 
part in outside competitions. These competitors may be likened to competitors in Western 
or American style boxing with the exception that there are not distinctions such as amateur 
and professional classifications. 

While the kyu/dan system is not traditionally used in MT, with modernization some 
schools have adapted a system of ranks. These ranks may be designated by the wearing of 
colored armbands or ankle bands. The Thai Boxing Association of the USA has designated 
three levels of proficiency; level one, level two, and instructor level. Many schools continue 
to maintain what they feel are more traditional values and they do not have a ranking system. 
With or without such a system, because of the many techniques that are allowed, the grueling 
intensity of training, and the full contact competition, MT is considered a brutal striking 
martial art. 


Competition 


Competition rules in MT will vary from organization to organization and from country 
to country. Various MT organizations will have slightly varying rules. A partial list of contact 
sites is listed below. 
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Muay Thai Organizations and Contacts 


The Thai Boxing Association of the U.S.A. (TBA-USA) is thought by many to be the 
oldest and largest Muay Thai organization in the United States. It was founded by its chief 
instructor, Ajarn Surachai “Chai” Sirisute, in 1968. The TBA-USA prides itself in stating 
that they have extensive representation in the United States and throughout the world. Their 
contact information is: 


Thai Boxing Association 
PO. Box 4585 

Carson, CA 90749 
TBAoffice@thaiboxing.com 


Muay Thai Kickboxing 

175-25 Horace Expressway 

Fresh Meadows, New York 11365 
Phone: 718.461.0700 


United States Karate Organization (USKO) 
6794 Brockton Ave. 

Riverside, CA 92506 

Phone: 951.686.1505 

Fax: 951.686.6709 

www. USKOKARATE.COM 


This school has Brazilian Jiu Jitsu and Karate in addition to Muay Thai. 


United States Muay Thai Association (USMTA) 

National Headquarters, 

Suite 1K, 6535 Broadway, 

Riverdale, New York NY 10471 USA 

usmtagusmta.com 

The USMTA email address provides links to many other Muay Thai places of training in 
the United States and elsewhere. 
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Compared to the other disciplines described in this book, Sambo may be said to be a 
modern adaptation of other martial arts or combat sports. It was originally developed in the 
Soviet Red Army to be used for hand to hand combat and prisoner control. The techniques 
used in Sambo are a mix of moves used in judo, jiu-jitsu, and wrestling, including folk 
style wrestling from Soviet countries. Sambo is now a recognized competitive sport with 
rules that are similar to Judo. Competitors wear a Judo style uniform top. Matches may 
be won in a manner similar to Judo competitions with the use of throws, hold-downs, 
and submission techniques. Chokes and striking techniques are allowed in some types of 
Sambo competitions. However, the use of chokes and striking may not be allowed in other 
types of Sambo contests. The word Sambo translates from Russian as “self defense without 
weapons”. 


History 

Vasili Oshchepkov and Vikto Spiridonov were pioneers in the development of Sambo 
and its introduction within the Soviet Red Army in the early 1920s. The use of Judo 
techniques may be directly attributed to the fact that Oshchepkov spent many years living 
in Japan and training under Jigoro Kano, the founder of Judo. The earliest versions of 
Sambo as developed by Oshchepkov and separately by Spiridonov were not the same. 
Oshchepkov’s style was called Freestyle Wrestling and was based on Kano's Judo. Spiridonov 
developed a less strength dependent style. Oshchepkov was sent to jail during the Soviet 
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political purges of 1937 and he died in jail. The styles of Spiridonov and Oshchepkov 
would eventually blend into the system that is now called Sambo. The development of 
this hand to hand combat discipline continued with sporting contests conducted under 
the name Sport Sambo. Refinement of the discipline continued under the leadership of 
Anatoly Kharlamampiev, a student of Oshchepkov. Kharlamampiev is often recognized as 
the founder of Sport Sambo. In 1938, Sport Sambo was recognized as an official sport by 
the USSR All-Union Sports Committee. 


Training 

Training in Sambo in necessarily intense. It will of course vary depending on the 
desired results. A combat version of the art will vary slightly from a sports version of 
the art. For instance, training to compete in the Sport Sambo version of the art may 
not include choking and striking techniques since these techniques are not allowed in 
Sport Sambo competition. However, training to compete in the Combat Sambo version of 
the art will include choking and striking techniques because they are allowed in Combat 
Sambo competition. Sporting contests may be found with three different sets of rules and 
regulations for each of the three versions of the art. The rules govern competition in Sport 
Sambo, Combat Sambo, and Freestyle Sambo. Each style has a different leadership and 
governing board. The American version is known as Freestyle Sambo and is under the 
guidance of the American Sambo Association. Some differences and similarities are: 


SPORT SAMBO 


a Uses the Judo style uniform top. 

* Uses throwing, groundwork, and submission techniques. 
* Allows some types of leg locks. 

* Does not allow choking techniques or striking techniques. 
= Few restrictions on gripping and holds. 


COMBAT SAMBO 


a Uses the Judo style uniform top. 

= Resembles modern mixed martial arts. 

a This is a military version of Sport Sambo. 

= Uses throwing, groundwork, and submission techniques. 
* Allows striking, choking, and bent joint locks. 

= Hand, shin, and head protection are often mandated. 
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FREESTYLE SAMBO 


= Uses the Judo style uniform top. 

" Uses throwing, groundwork, and submission techniques. 

* Allows choke holds and some submission techniques that are not allowed in Sport 
Sambo. 

= Strikes are not permitted. 

"The American Sambo Association encourages and welcomes non-Sambo competitors 
from other martial arts such as Judo and Jiu-Jitsu to compete in Freestyle Sambo 
competitions. 


Rank Designations 


Unlike Judo, for the most part the training uniform and belt of the Sambo practitioner 
does not have any indication of rank. Although not universally practiced, there are some 
schools that have begun to institute belt colors to designate rank. One ranking system 
developed in Russia is called Unified Sports Classification System of the USSR. In this 
system, rank designations go from Novice to Distinguished Grand Master. There are three 
levels within each rank designation with the level three being the lowest level and the level one 
being the highest. From the lowest to the highest, the rank progressions are: Novice, Junior 
Level, Senior Level, Candidate for Master, Master, International Master, Grand Master, and 
Distinguished Grand Master. The attainment of rating designations is heavily dependent 
on a record of success in competitions. Also included in grading criteria are examinations 
and contributions to the sport. The Master levels require having been successful as a world 
champion and involvement in the development of the sport. 
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Kickboxing 


Kickboxing is a stand-up combat sport that incorporates techniques from other disciplines. 
At first glance, kickboxing competitors look like classic boxers because they may compete 
in a square enclosure wearing shorts, gloves, and sometimes headgear just as is required for 
boxers competing according to International Olympic Committee rules for boxing. A closer 
examination will reveal that the fighters may or may not be barefoot and in their training 
and competition will make effective use of kicking techniques to strike their opponents. 
Observers will see both the use of karate kicking techniques and classic boxing punches. 
Techniques are also adapted from other martial arts, but the primary techniques come from 
karate and boxing. 


History 


This combat sport evolved from other disciplines and started to be noticed in terms of 
modern competition in Japan during the 1950s and 1960s. Kickboxing chen spread to other 
parts of the world including the United States. Competition rules have varied from place to 
place in consideration of the fact that there has never been one single sanctioning organization 
for the sport. In the United States, there was even some confusion in identifying the sport 
because it was sometimes called kickboxing and sometimes called full contact karate. Some 
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early competitions did not have varied weight categories and all competed in one pool of 
contestants. Understandably, early competitions may have been unfair to some competitors. 
As the interest in kickboxing grew throughout the 1990s and beyond, more concrete rules 
were seen to develop as well as the emergence of several sanctioning organizations, each with 
à separate leadership and its own protocol. One of the most active kickboxing sanctioning 
organizations is the International Kickboxing Federation. It was founded in 1992. 


Techniques and Rules 


There are differences in rules depending upon the sanctioning organization. The following 
are general parameters: 


Opponents will compete in a squared ring (like in classic boxing). 

Fists and feet may be used to strike the opponent above the hip. Some organizations 
also allow low kicks with targets such as the sciatic nerve in the thigh. The groin is 
never a target. 

Elbows and knees such as are used by Muay Thai fighters are not allowed. Neither is 
head butting. 

Contestants wear shorts, gloves, mouth guards, and headgear (depending on the age 
of the contestant and the contest). 

Bouts will be contested with a number of 2 or 3 minute rounds with one minute 
breaks in between rounds. 

A winner is determined by knockout, if a contestant cannot continue, if a contestant 
withdraws, or by judge's decision. 

Males compete bare-chested and females wear a sports bra, chest protection, and a 
t-shirt. 

Depending on the competition event and the sanctioning organization, competitions 
may be judged according to full-contact or semi-contact rules in which the amount 
of force is controlled to protect the competitors. 

Classic boxing punches such as the jab, cross, hook, and uppercut are used. A non- 
classic boxing hand technique that may be allowed is the back fist. Spinning back fists 
may also be permitted. 

Permissible kicks include front kicks, roundhouse kicks, and sidekicks. Spinning back 
kicks and hook kicks may also be allowed. 


Practitioners 


Kickboxing participants may include active competitors who compete regularly in full- 
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contact and semi-contact bouts. There are also many participants who do not compete. These 
participants are interested in kickboxing for the excellent physical fitness benefits along with 
the development of fighting skills that may be used if needed for self-defense. 


Web Sites for Further Information: 


* International Kickboxing Federation (IKE) 

* International Sport Karate Association (ISKA) 

a World Kickboxing Association (WKA) 

* World Kickboxing and Karate Association (WKA 
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The country of origin for kung fu is China and its historical lineage can be traced back 
thousands of years. As one of the oldest systems of self defense, individual parts or entire 
concepts of the art have influenced the development of many of the martial arts that are 
practiced today throughout the world. 


History 


Purists write about the existence of two broad interpretations of the art. They are northern 
style and southern style kung fu. The name designations are based on the part of China where 
the style was most widely practiced. The northern China stylists emphasize fast powerful 
kicks, rapid movement, high jumps, and what may be called acrobatic legwork. These 
northern systems are often seen as being primarily kick based. Southern systems depend more 
on strong upper body strength. They focus more on solid stances using strong arm and hand 
techniques. Although northern and southern systems will have their particular preference of 
techniques, it has to be noted that both systems will still use elements of the other system's 
specialties. The old world differences between northern and southern systems of kung fu 
continue to exist, but in some instances modern development in martial arts have caused 
these distinctions to become blurred. 
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Training 

The emphasis on various facets of the art will vary from system to system and from 
school to school within a system. However, given enough time or years in training, purists 
aspire to become proficient in all of the components of the art that are available to them. 
This includes basic techniques, formal exercises, prearranged attacks and defenses, weapons, 
positive attitude, cultural development, wellness and/or physical fitness, and meditation. 


Techniques 
Basic techniques include the repetitious practice and development of punching, striking, 


and kicking techniques and defenses. Also included may be throwing, take-downs, or jumping 
techniques. 


Stances 


Each system will have a favorite group of stances. Some common stances that are seen 
in kung fu that have been adopted by other martial arts are the horse stance, cat stance, 
back stance, boxer stance, and other stances many of which are based on the movements 
of animals, An individual practitioner will learn many stances, but ultimately he or she will 
gravitate to a particular fighting stance. 


Weapons 
Students that have become proficient in basic techniques may then be introduced to 


weapons training. The use of weapons is considered as being as extension of the body and 
previously learned techniques will be used in conjunction with the weapon. 


Forms 


Known as taolu in Chinese or kata in Japanese, these are the structured series of moves 
that demonstrate various levels of proficiency within the system. Kung fu stylists are known to 
be able to perform very intricate forms of long duration. Forms may be done with or without 
weapons. Some of the techniques in forms may be disguised to conceal the actual fighting 
technique from those outside of the system. Forms are used for training within the school 
and they may also be used for demonstration purposes and even for outside competition 
against other schools. 
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Competition 

In the 1960s and 1970s kung fu competitors did not have their own venue for contests. 
Those that were interested in testing their skills were not able to find contests that were 
specifically devoted to kung fu. As a result, they entered karate contests and were judged 
by karate personnel according to standards of a different art. In recent years this situation 
has improved and there are now competition circuits specifically for kung fu practitioners. 
Students may compete in empty hand forms, weapons forms, and sparring. Listed below are 
two of the organizations that organize and promote competitions. 


Competition --- Organizations That Promote Contests 


ICMAC Circuit Headquarters 

2116 Main Street 

Dunedin, Florida 34698 

Tel: (727) 734-2414 

Fax: (727) 734-2411 

Email: nick.scrima@kungfuchampionship.com 


United Martial Arts Institute 
POB 7683 

Algonquin, Il. 60102 

1 (800) 566-5586 

Contact Richard Gamboa at 
info@UMAIkungfu.com 


Other prominent Kung Fu Organizations 


Beginning in 1967, a well known instructor by the name of Grandmaster Alan Lee did 
substantial work in popularizing the art in the New York area. Lee continues to be very active 
and may be contacted at: 


Alan Lee's Chinese Kung-Fu Wu-Su Association 
28 West 27" Street, 8th floor 

Tel: (212) 725-0535 

Email: questions@kungfuwusu.com 
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American Wing Tsun Organization 
980 N. La Cienega Blvd., Suite 301 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 USA 

Tel. : (310) 854-6130 Office 

Fax: (310) 854-6123 


Email: aewtohq@aol.com 
Web: www. WingTsun.net 


KUNG FU 


United States Wing Chun Kung Fu Association 


Sifu Kevin Paul 
www.uswingchunkungfu.com 
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Savate is a form of fighting that was developed in France. Often referred to as French Foot 
Fighting or French Boxing it has a similarity to kickboxing. The roots of savate come from 
street fighting and have evolved into a modern sporting activity. In 1924 savate was included as 
a demonstration sport in the Olympic Games in Paris. The art has not achieved full Olympic 
recognition as a sport, but the leadership of savate organizations still aspire to receive full 
Olympic recognition as a sport. 

Savate competitors wear gloves and hard, rubber-toed ring shoes. The belt colors used 
in other martial arts are not seen in savate. However, glove colors may be used to designate 
levels of proficiency. Novices begin with no glove color and they are awarded new colors as 
they progress. The wearing of the new color is not always mandatory and all practitioners do 
not change their glove color as they move up in rank. The rules on the wearing of colors will 
vary depending on the individual savate organization. 
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Techniques 


Most savate organizations train for proficiency in at least four basic kicks and four basic 
punches. The four basic kicks are: 


d. 


2 
3 
4. 


Fouette --- This is a roundhouse kick that makes contact with the toe. Because of the 
toe contact, the wearing of hard, rubber-toed shoes is important. 

Chasse --- This is a side or front kick. 

Revers --- This is a hook kick that makes contact with the sole of the foot. 

Coup de Pied Bas --- This is a low front or sweep kick that makes contact with the 
inner edge of the shoe. It is performed with a backwards lean. 


The four basic punches are: 


l. 


Direct Bras Avant --- This is a jab that is performed with the lead hand. 


2. Direct Bras Arriere --- This is a cross that is performed with the rear hand. 
3. Crochet --- This is a hook that is performed with a bent arm and either hand may be 
used. 
4. Uppercut --- This is performed with either hand. 
Competition 


As in other martial arts, savate practitioners may or may not participate in competitions. 
They may train just for the physical conditioning benefits or the self defense benefits of the 
art. In France, savate organizations must adhere to the rules of the French and International 
Federation of Savate that is under the control of the France Ministry of Sport and Youth. 


Savate Organizations and Contacts 


United States Savate Federation. An official representative of the International Savate 
Federation. This non profit, educational organization may be contacted at info.ussf@ 
gmail.com. 


StraightBlastGym website @ http://wwwstraightblastgym.com 


Prof. Buitron coolarrow@texas-hunts.com 
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Hapkido 


Hapkido is a Korean martial art. It is an eclectic system of self-defense that utilizes a great 
variety of techniques that can be seen in other disciplines. They include punches, strikes, kicks, 
joint locks, throws, and weapons such as swords, nunchaku, sticks, and staff. Observers of 
the art will see techniques from karate, judo, aikido and other forms of self defense including 
boxing. 


History 


This is one of the newest arts with much of the development having occurred after the 
Second World War. With input from various sources, the earliest development of the art took 
place in Korea. The art may also be found in the United States. Choi Yong-Sool is credited 
with being the founder of hapkido and two of its most famous practitioners were Ji Han-Jae 
and Myung Kwang-Sik. One of the most active Hapkido stylists in the United States has 
been Grandmaster Kwang Seek Hyun who has opened a series of schools and now supervises 
the training and development of future generations of hapkido practitioners. 


Training 

Uniforms are similar to karate or taekwondo and are worn with a belt that signifies the 
rank of the practitioner. 

The art emphasizes circular motion. Students strive to develop a free-flowing combat 
style in which the techniques being used will merge with the next technique. 

As one of the newer arts, the techniques are still being refined and there may be differences 
found from school to school. With such a great range of techniques, some schools may 
emphasize or specialize in techniques that are not greatly used in other schools. 

There is a great emphasis on kicking such as jumping and flying techniques, but they also 
use low kicks to sweep an opponents legs out from under him. The most dramatic of these 
kicks is the low spinning heel kick. 

Close-in fighting uses punches and striking, but there is also a substantial amount of time 
spent in developing wrist locks and submission techniques such as arm bars. 
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Practice in judo-type throwing techniques may also be seen for close encounters. 
Weapons training provides students the opportunity to learn how to use weapons and 
how to defend against them. 


Competition 

Matches in competition are similar to Taekwondo in general appearance because of 
the wearing of protective gear, similar uniforms, and the great use of kicking techniques. 
However, hapkido competition also allows takedowns and judo type throws. Also, once on 
the ground, techniques such as arm bars may be used. Wrist lock techniques are not used in 
competition. The greatest number of contests may be found in Korea. 


Hapkido Organizations and Contacts 
American Hapkido Federation 
www.US Hapkido.com 


International Hapkido Federation 
info@unitedstateshapkihae.com 


Universal Hapkido Society 
hapki8@gmail.com 


World Hapkido Association 
webmaster@worldhapkido.com 


World Hapkido Headquarters 
HAPKIDOWON.COM 
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Capoeira 


Capoeira is a Brazilian discipline that is a combination of martial arts, sports, and music 
Its application as a martial art requires complex moves and substantial athletic ability. The 
fighting strength of the art comes primarily from the fast and powerful kicks. Other techniques 
that may be seen are punches, takedowns, knee strikes, and head butts. 


History 
The literature on the art indicates that it has existed for centuries in Brazil. Originally 
created by the descendants of African slaves it later combined with native Brazilian influences. 
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Tt was used as a form of self-defense and as a means of keeping the culture of the participants 
alive. In Brazil from about 1892 to 1918 the art could only be practiced in secret because it 
was outlawed by the government. In 1937 Mestre Bimba demonstrated the art to the country's 
president and he was given permission to open what was the first Capoeira school. Eventually it 
was recognized as a national sport of Brazil and different styles have developed. One style is that 
of Mestre Bimba, who is known as the father of Capoiera. Another major style is Angola with a 
school opening in about 1942. Brazil continues to be the center of most Capoiera activity. 


Training 

Practitioners wear loose fitting pants and shirts that allow for the type of movement needed 
in practice. 

The capoeista believes that by moving constantly he can keep from being an easy target. 
He uses a technique called the ginga which means rocking back and forth or swinging as a 
fundamental movement. The ginga keeps practitioners from being an easy target and also 
provides a base from which to attack or counter attack. 

A basic premise in Capoiera is that with its constant movement the practitioner has the 
ability to encounter multiple opponents at the same time. This is largely because of the fast, 
agile, and unpredictable movements. It is not unusual to see practitioners performing rolls and 
cartwheels during practice and sparring. 

Attack moves include kicking, takedowns mostly done with the legs, various leg sweeps, 
head butts, elbow strikes, and punches. 

Defensive moves are based more on avoiding an attack as opposed to blocking the attack. 
The Capocista believes that by avoiding the attack and not blocking it he is free to move quickly 
in fighting multiple adversaries. 

Music is a part of the art and the rhythms of music may be heard during much of the 
training, play fighting such as with the “Capoeira Game”, and sparring. 

The techniques are fast and require great dexterity. The best practitioners are those with the 
most acrobatic ability. 

Practitioners may be seen playing what they call the “Capoeira Game”. They will play by 
moving constantly and using a great variety of acrobatic and leg moves. During the “Game” 
they will keep the play under control by avoiding techniques such as head butts, punches, and 
elbow strikes. 


Rank 


All schools do not use a system of ranks. Those thar do have a ranking system may have 
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students wear a colored cord or rope around the waist. The color denotes the rank of the 
practitioner. 


Competition 

The type of competition that is found with most martial arts cannot be found with 
Capoeira. There have been contests to judge high kicks and other specialized techniques, 
but there is a lack of traditional martial arts or sports contests with contestants competing 
to arrive at first, second, and third place winners. Capoeistas often say that their art is more 
than a sport. Some believe that it is a way of life with no firm rules. As such, many in the art 
believe that it would not be within the conceptual framework of Capoeira to be hampered 
with firm rules such as are required in formal competition. 


Capoeira Organizations and Contacts 
Ahmad Simmons 
Associacao Brasileira De Capoeira Angola 
Endereco: Rua Gregorio de Mattos, n38-Pelourinho 
Tel: 55-71-9266-7881 
capoeirabrasilbahia@gmail.com 


Mestre Boneco, Capoeira Brasil, Los Angeles 
Grupo Capoeira Brasil (Federation) 
www. capoeirabrasil.com/mestreboneco 


Mestre Itabora, Technical Director 
United States Capoeira Federation 
quizumba.org/index.php?module-pagemaster&PAGE, user op- 


Pakistan Capoeira Federation (PCF) 
www.pakdragon.com 


PART III 
SELF DEFENSE SYSTEMS / SCHOOLS 


Self Defense 


The techniques that are studied and used by the combat sports and martial arts schools 
all have the capability to be used for self defense. Aside from the highly regimented and 
regulated protocols found in martial arts disciplines, there are also schools that are just devoted 
to self defense. Schools that specialize in self defense may not have forms or katas, regular 
competition, a belt ranking system, or involvement with ethics, values, and spiritrual well- 
being. What they do have is devotion to preparing their students for real life confrontations 
that may require the use of defensive tactics. These techniques are borrowed from the combat 
sports and martial arts such as those that are discussed in this publication. 

Boxing, Judo, Taekwondo, and Wrestling are the four combat disciplines that have been 
designated as competitive sports by the International Olympic Committee. These four sports 
have self defense capabilities as well as a sports component and the development of physical, 
emotional, and possibly spiritual well-being. Techniques from other disciplines may also be 
used for self-defense, but technically they cannot be called sports. 

Jiu-Jitsu is an art that predates many other martial arts, but it does not have a sports 
component to it. This is the same for many specialty self-defense courses or schools that have 
defensive tactics and techniques that are designed to help practitioners protect themselves 
in everyday self-defense situations. It should be noted that although most of the disciplines 
discussed in this book are not officially designated as sports, they still provide students with 
the opportunity to test themselves through an extensive schedule of competitions at local, 
regional, national, and international competitions. 

It should be noted that self defense and physical conditioning go hand in hand. All 
techniques work much better if the practitioner is in good physical condition with both 
mind and body ready to react with defensive and counter techniques. Additionally, once 
learned, the moves of the system must be repeated regularly in order to maintain proficiency 
in application. Most martial arts practitioners believe that the practice of their art is a lifelong 
experience. They train consistently for a variety of personal reasons. Whether for martial 
arts, combat sports, or for self defense it is important for the practitioner to be consistent in 
training and to work with a high level of intensity. 

Most self defense schools have a limited amount of hours devoted to teaching a set 
number of techniques. Once these techniques are mastered, the practitioner either signs up 
for the next level course or leaves the school with the knowledge already learned. However, 
unless there is continued training this self defense practitioner may not be able to respond 
rapidly and strongly in a self defense situation that happens years in the future. Students who 
continue to practice their skills will be more ready to use them than those students who just 
learn the skills and do not continue their practice. 

Notably, there are some self defense training systems that encourage their students to 
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continue to train for defensive purposes, for physical conditioning, and for the camaraderie 
of the friendships developed in the gym. The following article describes one self defense 
system that is extremely popular and fulfills all of the criteria of a good self defense system. 
Ic is a description of Krav Maga and the article was written by Dr. Michael Blitz. Blitz writes 
“Briefly, Krav Maga is less of a ‘no-rules’ approach to self-defense, Krav Maga does not lend 
itself to competitions or tournaments. Its purpose is simple: self-defense in the real world.” 
That essentially says it all. The article follows. 


Editor 
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Krav Maga 


By Michael Blitz, Ph.D. 

Chief Instructor, KMLI - Kombat Masters of Long Island 
233-3 Robbins Lane, Syosset, NY 11791 
wwwKMLLcom 516-935-KRAV 


Krav Maga: History 

Krav Maga (Hebrew for “Contact Combat”) was originally designed asa system of hand- 
to-hand and unarmed-versus-armed combat. Founder, Imi Lichtenfeld (S'de Or), was born 
on May 26, 1910 in Budapest, Hungary, and grew up in Bratislava, Slovakia. His father, 
Samuel Lichtenfeld, was a chief inspector on the Bratislava police force and a remarkable 
athlete who had previously worked as a circus acrobat. The elder Lichtenfeld was also a self- 
defense expert and owned the Hercules Gymnasium where he taught fellow police officers 
and civilians reality-based self-defense skills. In addition to being taught fighting skills by 
his father at the Gymnasium, the young Imi trained extensively as a boxer and wrestler, 
competing in national and international competitions. He became a champion wrestler on 
the Slovakian National team and was widely regarded as a formidable fighter. 

In the late 1930s, anti-Semitism had spread throughout Eastern Europe, and along wi 
other Jewish boxers and wrestlers, Imi fought to defend his neighborhood against anti-Semitic 
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assaults. But despite his skills and intensity, Imi realized that fighting real enemies on real 
streets was much different than fighting for sport. It was at this time that Imi began to design 
a fighting system that would be effective against real attackers—both armed and unarmed. 

In 1935, as a twenty-five year old, Imi traveled with other Jewish wrestlers to Palestine 
to compete in the Macabi games, but had to sit out of the competition; he'd broken his ribs 
while training. His injury led Imi to understand first-hand that getting seriously hurt while 
training meant that one’s training had to be put on hold. In designing a self-defense system, 
Imi realized, he would have to emphasize the idea that training must not produce injuries 
that would prevent learning the system! 

Upon returning to Slovakia, Imi found that violence against Jews had increased. Quickly, 
Imi organized a large group of young Jewish men to protect their community. Their training 
consisted mainly of having to adapt their athletic fighting skills to violent encounters on the 
streets. It was through this kind of experience that Imi developed some of the most important 
principles of self-defense: use natural movements and reactions in defense and couple them, 
simultaneously, with aggressive and decisive counterattacks. This principle led to another: 
never commit both hands to a defense if that meant at least one hand was not available for 
counter-strikes. [1] 

With the Nazis having occupied his homeland, increasing anti-Jewish violence, Imi and 
thousands of other Jews fled to the British Mandate of Palestine. In Imi’s case, it would take 
two long years to reach Palestine after the ship on which he had been traveling was wrecked 
on the Greek islands. Finally, in 1942, Imi set foot in Palestine, and it wasn't long before 
the small group of men and women who would, six years later, become the leaders of Israel, 
recognized the strength, leadership, and skills in thirty-two year old Imi Lichtenfeld. Soon 
after his arrival, Imi was commissioned to train soldiers in Palestine’s original fighting units. 
Having developed and refined his fighting system for years, Imi was able to teach these 
soldiers how to remove sentries, how to defend against knife and bayonet attacks, how to 
use sticks as weapons and how to defend against them, and how to reach the levels of fitness 
necessary for sustained fighting against one or more armed and unarmed attackers. 

By 1948, when Israel was declared an independent State, Imi was named Chief Instructor 
of Physical Training for the IDF (Israel Defense Forces). By now, Imi had further refined 
his fighting system, solidifying the concepts of simultaneous defense-and-counter attack, 
explosive fighting tactics, and refusal to become a victim of the attack. Because the most basic 
aspect of this system entailed being in physical contact with armed attackers, Imi’s system 
came to be called Krav Maga, or “contact combat.” He continued to train—and fight—in 
the IDF until 1968 when he retired. Never idle, Imi then worked on adapting Krav Maga 
for use by police officers and civilians. In 1978, Imi founded the non-profit Israeli Krav 
Maga Association (IKMA) with several senior instructors. The Israeli Krav Maga Association 
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remains, to the present day, one of the most important Krav Maga organizations and is still 
located in Netanya Israel. Grand Master Haim Gidon was elected President of the IKMA 
by an assembly and a vote of over twelve hundred members and still serves as President, 
Grand Master and 10th dan black belt. The first group of Krav Maga Blackbelts became the 
founders of many other Krav Maga federations. They were Eli Avikzar, Rafi Elgarisi, Haim 
Gidon, Haim Zut [2], Shmuel Kurzviel, Haim Hakani, Shlomo Avisira, Vicktor Bracha, 
Yaron Lichtenstein, Avner Hazan and Miki Asulin [3]. 

Not surprisingly, some of these individuals, seeking to expand Krav Maga beyond 
Israel's borders, wound up in conflict with the others over “ownership” of the Krav Maga 
curriculum, Imi then sought to solidify an international federation of Krav Maga instructors 
and practitioners by organizing his most loyal students and respected instructors at that time: 
Gabi Noah[4], Avi Moyal, Eli Ben-Ami, and Eyal Yanilov. Later, Darren Levine [5], from the 
United States, would join this group, entrusted by Imi to bring Krav Maga to the U.S. ina 
manner befitting Imi’s wishes to provide individuals with the means to defend themselves “so 
that one may walk in peace.” [6] 

In 1981, a group of Krav Maga instructors traveled from Israel to the United States to 
demonstrate their system, primarily to Jewish groups and community centers. Members of 
the FBI caught wind of these demonstrations and took an interest in Krav Maga. Soon after, 
the FBI sent a group of agents and trainees to Israel during the summer of 1981 to take the 
first level Krav Maga instructor course. Upon their return, the newly certified instructors 
created training programs through which agents throughout the country were able to learn 
Krav Maga. The training was so successful, in 1984 and 1986, additional groups of students 
traveled to Israel to take the Krav Maga instructor course. In 1985, high-level Krav Maga 
instructors from Israel traveled to the U.S. to begin training a wide variety of law enforcement 
officers from agencies around the country. Krav Maga is currently taught and utilized as one 
of the preferred hand-to-hand fighting and defense systems at police departments and other 
law enforcement agencies throughout the United States, Europe, South America, Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Imi S'de Or died a national and international hero in Netanya, Israel, on January 9, 
1998. 


Principles and Elements of Krav Maga 

Briefly, Krav Maga is less of an "art" than it is a tactical system for self-defense against the 
most aggressive attackers. Essentially a “no-rules” approach to self-defense, Krav Maga does 
not lend itself to competitions or tournaments. Its purpose is simple: self-defense in the real 
world. Nevertheless, Krav Maga does embody several key principles: 
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* Defensive tactics must include counter-attacks simultaneous with the defense. 

"Target the body's most vulnerable spots — eyes, throat, groin, etc. 

* Completely neutralize the attacker(s) through the use of a high-speed, relentless 
sequence of counter-strikes and tactics. 

* Maintain 360-degree awareness of surroundings while dealing with the threat or 
attack, in order to look for escape routes, additional attackers, or objects that could 
be used as weapons. 


Although Krav Maga was designed to include elements of other fighting systems, such as 
Muay Thai, wrestling, boxing, ju-jitsu, Eastern European systems of street fighting and more, 
it has evolved into a unique and dynamic system that is one of the world’s most effective 
and respected approaches to self-defense. Some of the basic elements and techniques of Krav 
Maga are: 


*  Hand-strikes — while Krav Maga practitioners use a wide variety of punches, palm- 
strikes, and so on, the emphasis is on targeting these strikes to the body's most 
vulnerable spots. In Krav Maga, the defender uses hands to strike the groin, throat, 
jaw, etc. In addition, students of Krav Maga are taught to use hands and fingers to 
gouge eyes, collapse the attacker's throat, tear off ears, and more. 

*  Elbow-strikes — in Krav Maga, elbows executed in all directions play a significant 
role in close-quarter counter attacks, 

"Kicks — Krav Maga emphasizes low and mid-height kicks to maximize effectiveness 
while minimizing the chance that a defender will be off-balance as a result of a 
higher kick. Since Krav Maga practitioners always train for worst-case scenarios, the 
assumption is that the defender may be wearing bulky clothing and/or carrying a 
heavy load of some kind, making higher or more complex kicks less effective than 
simpler, equally damaging kicks. 

* Additional strikes — in Krav Maga, defenders are taught to strike with knees, head- 
butts, shoulders, thumbs, and more, as necessary. 

* Defensive Tactics — Krav Maga makes use of a variety of simple blocks and 
redirections. The idea is always to use the most natural and reflexive movements to 
execute defenses and counter-strikes. Krav Maga techniques for defending against 
stick-attacks, for example, may also be used against certain knife attacks precisely 
because they are simple, effective, reflexive, and provide the defender with maximal 
opportunity to counter-strike explosively. 

* Groundfighting, Throws, and Take-downs — Krav Maga training requires that 
students become highly skilled in all of these areas, not so much because they 
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are preferred fighting techniques but because attackers may attempt to use such 
techniques. The skilled Krav Maga practitioner must be able to recognize and defend 
against these techniques. 

Weapon-defenses — Krav Maga training assumes that the defender may find him or 
herself in a ‘worst-case’ situation. In the case of a threat or attack with a weapon, the 
Krav Maga practitioner is trained to redirect and control the delivery-system of the 
threat or attack (i.e. the gun, the hand/arm of the knife-attacker, and so on), to attack 
the attacker explosively and decisively, and to disarm—if necessary—the attacker. 
Krav Maga training also entails learning how to use the attacker's weapon against 
him. 

Defenses Against Multiple Attackers — In keeping with the concept of ‘worst-case’ 
scenarios, Krav Maga students train extensively for situations in which there may 
be multiple attackers, such as: (a) two or more unarmed attackers; (b) two or more 
attackers where one or both are armed with ‘cold’ weapons—i.e. knives, sticks, blunt 
objects; (c) gang attacks where attackers may be variously unarmed or armed. 


Kray Maga Training 


Training routines in Krav Maga include cardio-training, striking drills, full-contact 


attack/defense scenarios, disorientation drills, low/no- 


ight training, defensive tactics against 


multiple attackers, and so on. Generally speaking, to achieve the skill-levels needed for 
actual fight situations, individuals will train at least four to six hours per week in classes and 
participate in one or more “fight classes” each week, as well. Following are typical “lesson 
plans” for one-hour basic, intermediate, and advanced Krav Maga classes: 


BASIC CLASS 


‘Warm-up: 10 minutes 

» 50 jumping jacks, 25 squat-thrusts, 5 thirty-second “mountain climber” 
intervals 

20 push-ups, 20 crunches, 15 of each, 10 of each, 5 of each 

10 rising kicks to shield (switch with partner) 

10 Jab/Cross/Rising kick combinations to shield (switch with partner) 

10 Jab/Cross/Rising kick/Round kick combinations (switch with partner) 
Stretch 


wo*wwy 


Techniques: 20 minutes 
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Defense against attacker choking defender from the rear 

* Attacker stands still while choking 

* Attacker chokes and pulls defender backwards and/or down 

* Attacker chokes and pushes defender forward—i.e. into a wall 

Defense against attacker throwing straight right punch to the face (Note: for 

safety-in-training purposes, these punches will be thrown as palm-strikes toward 

the defender’s forehead). 

* Defender redirects punch with left palm and counter-punches to attacker's 
ribs, face, neck with straight right punches 

* Defender executes “drop-squat” and redirects punch overhead with left arm 
at 90-degrees with simultaneous right straight counter punch to attacker's 
groin. 


* Drills: 20 minutes 


» 


#1: Half the students stand in a line facing a wall — approx. 10 feet away from 

wall. These are the ‘defenders’. 

* The other students are the ‘attackers’ who ‘prowl’ around behind the 
defenders. 

e Attackers suddenly launch rear static, pushing, or pulling choke attacks on 
defenders. 

* Defenders execute appropriate defenses and counter-attacks and then switch 
to become attackers. 

#2: Working in groups of three with middle student as the defender, attacker-A 

throws a straight right palm-strike to defender's head. 

* Defender redirects the strike and counters 

* Defender immediately turns to face attacker-B who executes the same 
attack. 

* After defending and countering both attacks, participants rotate to new posi- 
tions and roles. Students will run through 10 sets of these scenarios. 


* Closing Minutes 
» Various high-speed/intensity combatives — kicks, punches, knees, elbows—to 


pad(s) held by partner(s). These are done in non-stop 30 second intervals until 
the end of class. 
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INTERMEDIATE CLASS 


Warm-up: 10 minutes 

» “Suicide” sprints from one end of training area to the other, each time picking 
up a medicine ball at one end and transporting it to the other, putting it down, 
picking it up and bringing it back to original end. 

» Explosive plyometrics — various leaps, lunges, jumps 

» High speed punches in 15 second intervals — eight to ten intervals 

» Partner-A lies on back while Partner-B throws medicine ball down to him. 
Partner-A must catch and throw it back to Partner-B wherever the latter may be 
standing (i.e. at Partner-A’s head, feet, side) 

» — 100-kick drill — Partner-A executes 10 right groin-kicks, 10 left groin-kicks, 10 
right round kicks, 10 left round kicks, 10 right groin/right round kick combina- 
tions, 10 left groin/left round kick combinations, 10 right groin kicks, 10 left 
groin kicks. Partner-B then does the same (to shield). 

» Stretch 


Techniques: 20 minutes 

» Defense against bear hug from the rear — attacker pins defender's arms 

» Defense against attacker throwing straight jab/cross combination to face 
» Defense against rising groin-kick — redirecting with shin 

» Defense against rising groin-kick — reflexive defense using hand/arm 


Drills: 25 minutes 

» #1: In groups of three, Partner-A puts defender in rear bear hug with arms pinned. 
Partner-B then attempts to kick defender in the groin; defender must use leg to 
redirect kick. Defender must then escape bear hug and execute counterattacks to 
both attackers while looking for potential escape routes. 

» #2: Same as #1 except rear bear hug is with arms free. Defense against groin kick 
must be done with hand(s). 

» #3: "Shark-tank" — Defender in middle of circle. Wherever he turns, there is an 
attack, which can be: (a) kick to groin; (b) jab/cross to face. At any point, some- 
one behind the defender is free to put him into rear bear hug. 


“Last Gasp": 5 minutes 

» Everyone grabs a large shield and straddles it, knees on the floor. On signal, 
explosive downward punches and elbows continuously for 30 seconds. 5 seconds 
rest, then strikes for 20 seconds. 5 seconds rest, then strikes for 15 seconds. 
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5 seconds rest, then strikes for 15 seconds. 5 seconds rest, then strikes for 30 
seconds. Finish. [See Fig. 4, below] 


ADVANCED CLASS 
. Warm-up: 15 minutes 

» Everyone jogs around in large circle, tossing medicine ball backwards overhead 
(more than one ball can be "in play" at a time). Anytime the ball is dropped, all 
sprawl to five push-ups, pop up fast, and continue. 

» Partners face each other and hard-toss medicine ball into each others ‘gut’. As 
soon as the ball is thrown, thrower drops for squat-thrust. Upon rising, his part- 
ner throws the ball into his gut, etc. 

» Two or three lines of students at one end of the room. On signal, first(s) in line 
“log-roll” to other end of mats where they must execute a five-strike combination 
on the heavy bags, then "military crawl" back to the ends of the lines. As they 
begin striking, next students in line begin their roll, etc. 

» Partners face each other with one holding shield. Shield-holder calls out for a 
strike (i.e. "Round kick!” or “High hammer!”), moving the target appropriately. 
Partner executes the strike full-speed/impact and readies for next call. Switch after 
2 minutes. 


* Techniques: 20 minutes 
» Defense against knife held to throat from behind. 
» Review of hand-defense vs. front or side kick to chest 
» Defense against inward slash 


= Drills: 25 minutes 

» #1: Defender assumes neutral stance. First attacker approaches from rear and 
executes threat of knife to throat from behind. Defender executes appropriate 
defense and counter-attacks, looks around, tosses knife away, and assumes neutral 
stance again. Next attacker executes the same threat but holds knife in opposite 
hand (this alternation continues through drill). Again, defender executes appro- 
priate tactics, counter-attacks, etc. until he has defended against all students. (If 
class is large, form two groups). 

» #2: In groups of three, defender is threatened with knife to throat from rear. After 
executing appropriate defense and counter-attacks, defender sees 2™ attacker ap- 
proach. Defender executes explosive side or front kick to 2nd attacker's chest. 2nd 
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attacker must defend against this kick and execute appropriate counter-attacks. 
Then the original defender becomes the new attacker with the knife and threat- 
ens the student he just kicked. Rotations continue for a dozen or more sets. 

» #3: In same groups of three, Ist attacker executes inward slash to defender who 
executes appropriate defense and counter-attacks. He then approaches third 
person and executes knife threat from behind. Third student defends and coun- 
ter-attacks and then uses knife to execute inward slash against the first student, 
etc. Rotations continue until end of class. 


Krav Maga Ranking System 

Based loosely on the ranking system used in Judo, Krav Maga’s traditional belt-ranks are: 
White (the rank at which everyone begins), Yellow, Orange, Green, Blue, Brown, and Black. 
Depending on the Krav Maga federation/organization, there are anywhere from five to seven 
Black Belt “levels” beyond Dan 1, and relatively few test beyond Dan 1. While in some 
federations, it is not absolutely necessary for students to test in order to advance to higher 
level training, it is common to do so. Krav Maga tests are intensive, often lasting for many 
hours. Black Belt testing can take up to two or three days to complete. As of this writing, 
there are perhaps fewer than three hundred Krav Maga Black Belts in the United States. 

To become a Krav Maga instructor, again depending on the federation/organization, 
in addition to regular advanced training, an individual must successfully complete several 
Instructor Training courses, with each lasting anywhere from sixty to one hundred hours; 
typically, these courses are taught over a one to three week period. 


Notes: 
1. “Krav Maga of the Israeli Commandos”. History Channel. Retrieved April 3, 2011. 
2. The author, Michael Blitz, also did some of his training under Gabi Noah. 
3. “Http://www. frontlinekrav.com. Retrieved January 15, 2011 


About the Author 


The author of this chapter on Krav Maga is Dr. Michael Blitz. He is a Professor of 
Interdisciplinary Studies at John Jay College of Criminal Justice in The City University of 
New York. His publications include more than a dozen books, including a biography of 
Arnold Schwarzenegger. Blitz received his Krav Maga Instructor Certification from Grand 
Master Haim Zut (10% Dan), world's highest ranking Krav Maga Instructor. In 2005, Blitz 
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received his Krav Maga All-Level Teaching Certificate from U.S. Chief Instructor Darren 
Levine (7th Dan). Blitz has trained civilians, law enforcement officers, and military security 
units in the U.S. and in New Zealand. He lives on Long Island with his wife, Mozelle Dayan, 
and their children, Daina, Cory, Celine, and Rene. Michael Blitz may be contacted at KMI. 
KravMaga@gmail.com 
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American Goju: 
The Creation of an 
American Martial Arts System 


Article by Dr. Al Gotay 

Perhaps the best example of the development of an American martial art may be found by 
examining the history of the American Goju karate system that evolved under the leadership 
of its creator, Sensei Peter Urban, the Grand Patriarch of the system. 

Sensei Urban’s background in the martial arts included boxing, judo, and karate. The 
earliest and most formative years were when he was in the U S Navy for an extended period of 
time and stationed in Japan. It was during this overseas tour of duty that Urban was to meet 
the martial arts senseis that would influence the rest of his life. There were three great senseis 
who contributed thoughts, action, philosophy, and attitudinal framework to Urban as he 
absorbed the knowledge that he would eventually pass on to his thousands of students under 
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the banner of American Goju. The three senseis were Richard Kim, who was to become 
the United States representative of the Butokukai (International Martial Arts Organization); 
Yamaguchi Gogen, head of the Yamaguchi system of Goju karate; and Masutatsu Oyama, 
who would later become the head of the Kyukushinkai Karate System. 

The first fateful meeting came in 1953. Urban had been sparring at the Black Friar’s boxing 
gym in the Kami Seah district of Yokohama. Richard Kim was in the gym and observed the 
sparring. He approached Urban with a suggestion that he expand his research into combat sports 
by also examining other disciplines. Kim was imminently qualified to make observations and 
suggestions regarding combat sports because he had a great and varied martial arts background 
which included karate, judo, and boxing. Although best known for his prowess in karate and 
judo, Kim had also been a professional boxer with over 49 fights most of which he won by 
knockout. Urban then trained and received judo rank under Kim's tutelage for one year, but 
he still had not found the art that he could fully embrace. Kim had friendships with many 
of the greatest martial artists of the time. Under the mentorship of Kim, Urban was to see 
what was available and eventually he felt that the Goju karate system under Sensei Yamaguchi 
Gogen was what he wanted. Urban then trained in the Yamaguchi school for the rest of his 
time in Japan. Kim remained a mentor to Urban, but now most of his daily training was in 
Yamaguchi’s dojo. It was here that he met the third great influence in his karate development. 
Masutatsu Oyama was an instructor in Yamaguchi’s dojo for several days a week. He also had a 
small dojo of his own in another town. Urban would train under Oyama both in the Yamauchi 
dojo and the Oyama dojo. Eventually, there came a parting of the ways between Oyama and 
his teacher, Yamaguchi. Oyama was becoming famous as a strong karateka who could kill a 
bull with his bare hands. He was also giving many exhibitions of his tamashowari or breaking 
skills. Yamaguchi asked Oyama to stop his exhibitions. Oyama was not inclined to stop and 
he broke away from the Yamaguchi school. He declared himself to be the head of his own 
system with the name Kyokushinkai Karate. Yamaguchi had told him that the world would 
never accept his self appointment. It turned out that Yamaguchi was wrong and Oyama’ style 
would become large and famous and accepted by the major karate federations. From these 
three great senseis, Urban was to receive the benefits of a mentorship from Richard Kim, the 
karate techniques of Yamaguchi, and the formidable attention to strength from Oyama. The 
influences of these three great senseis combined with the dynamic personality of Peter Urban 
to eventually develop into what was years later to become the American Goju karate system 
with Urban as the first American tenth dan. 

Urban decided to end his involvement with the U S Navy and return home to teach 
karate. He was offered rank by both Yamaguchi and by Oyama in order to propagate their 
systems in the United States. Yamaguchi offered the higher rank and Urban returned to the 
U S with a fifth degree black belt and a fervent desire to teach karate. 
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In New York City, in 1959 I mer Sensei Urban when I was just returning from a U $ 
Army tour of duty in South Korea. I was on an extended military leave after just having 
returned from overseas with a first degree black belt in Han Mo Kwon karate. I will call it 
karate because it preceded the creation of the name Tae Kwon Do as a separate art. Urban was 
teaching at several locations and I happened across him at the Judo Twins Dojo in midtown 
Manhattan. I trained with him as long as I could before returning to the military. I was 
surprised when he promoted me to 2™ dan and made me promise to return to train with him 
upon the end of my military service. In February of 1962 I kept my promise and returned to 
learn from Sensei Urban. I remained with him until he passed away on April 7, 2004. 

In 1965 and 1966 the stability of the gradual granting of rank was disturbed in the 
United States. The international head of one of the major karate organizations toured the 
United States and made skip promotions of three fifth dans up to the rank of eighth dan. 
This prompted some other systems to also move their U S representatives up in rank. 
Urban returned to Japan to refresh his associations and training and to seek higher rank, 
but it was to no avail. There was a disagreement between he and Yamaguchi and he saw 
that under the Yamaguchi system he would never advance beyond fifth degree. With the 
recent proliferation of high rank in the US this was not an acceptable rank for Urban. He 
broke away from the Yamaguchi system and returned to the U S. He discussed the situation 
with his mentor, Richard Kim, who now resided in San Francisco. In their discussions 
it was noted that Urban had already been teaching his own form of Goju. It had the 
basic techniques of Yamaguchi Goju, the force and strength of Oyama’s Kyokushinkai, the 
philosophy of Richard Kim, and many subtleties and new techniques that were infused 
with the dynamic personality of Peter Urban. In fact, without his realizing it, Urban had 
already been teaching his own system. In his official capacity as U S head of the Butokukai, 
Richard Kim told Urban to go back to his home dojo and put the specifics of his own 
style into place, then to submit to the Butokukai for recognition of an independent new 
style of karate. Urban did this and he was accepted into the Butokukai as the head of his 
own system to be named American Goju, sometimes called Urban Goju. Now it was up 
to the world to accept the system. It turns out that just as happened with Kyokushinkai, 
it happened again with American Goju. This new Urban system would grow large and 
famous and be accepted by major karate federations. 

There are many side stories to this great American experience in the creation of this 
independent new style of American Goju. They are addressed in other publications. The 
most definitive and complete writing of the life of Sensei Peter Urban was published in 2009 
by Don Warrener. The name of the book is Peter Urban Americas First Karate 10^ Dan: The 
Man Who Knew No Fear. See contact information below. 
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For further information and contacts: 
Dr. Al Gotay agotay@ 


y.cuny.edu 


The web address of the only officially authorized web site is: webmaster@americangoju. 
com 


Peter Urban America’ First Karate 10th Dan: The Man Who Knew No Fear (2009). Author 


— Don Warrener. Rising Sun Publications, North Hills, CA. www.risingsunproductions. 
net. ISBN 1-897307-69-1 


The first Urban book: The Karate Dojo (1967), Author Peter Urban. Tuttle Publishing, 


North Clarendon, Vermont. ISBN-13: 978-0-8048-1703-5 and ISBN-10: 0-8048- 
1703-0 


Ippon Kumite Pra 


¢ — The end of a take-down and punch combination 
practiced under the supervision of Sensei Al Goray, the editor of Martial Arts Basics. 
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Miyama Ryu Ju Jutsu 


Shihan Antonio Pereira 
Founder of Miyama Ryu Ju Jutsu 


As the editor of “Martial Arts Basics", it gives me great pleasure to present Miyama Ryu Ju 
Jutsu, a lifework of Shihan Antonio Pereira. Shihan Pereira developed a system based on an 
eclectic synthesis of his past academic learning and performance experiences in Judo, Aikido, 
Koryu JuJutsu, Karate, Boxing, and what he called Western Street-Style Fighting. He formal- 
ized his system with the name Miyama Ryu Ju Jutsu in 1964. 

In the early 1960s, I was a competitive karateka and a New York City police officer assigned 
to the Physical Education Unit of the Police Academy. Seeking to expand my martial arts 
experience, I started judo training at the American Buddhist Academy in New York City under 
the tutelage of Nobuyoshi Higashi and Yoichiro Matsamura. My earliest Judo recollections 
in training and competing included visits to Shihan Pereiras Tremont School of Judo and Ju 
Jutsu. Pereira welcomed me into the world of Judo. We had frequent discussions about the arts. 
I recall that he often made his dojo available to provide the venue in which many judo players 
were able to fulfill their competition prerequisites. One of my proudest moments in judo was in 
executing a three person batsugun during a promotional shiai in his dojo as I was accumulating 
competition points for my first black belt in judo (In a batsugun a person must defeat three 
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persons of the same rank and experience, one after another, without a time break in between 
matches). It was an honor for me to be a primary reviewer of the earliest publication of the 
techniques of his system. The publication of this early comprehensive book was well in advance 
of the proliferation of martial arts publications that are available today. I applaud Shihan Pereira 
for his contributions to martial arts and his development of Miyama Ryu Ju Jutsu. 


Al Gotay, Editor 


History 

Some of Shihan Pereira’s earliest learning in the martial arts began during the Second World 
War. He learned as much as possible about various combat techniques and disciplines. These 
early experiences and his quest for learning brought him to Judo in 1950 under the expert 
guidance of the famous and respected Lepkofker brothers (known as the “Judo Twins”). In 1960, 
he opened a martial arts school on Tremont Avenue in the South Bronx, New York, His search 
for knowledge in the arts took him to Japan in 1962 where he immersed himself in training 
and study. As he continued his personal growth, he would, among other accomplishments, 
receive a teaching certificate from O-Sensei Ueshiba of Aikido, black belt ranks in Judo from 
the Kodokan, and certification from Sosuishitsu Ryu Jujutsu. Pereira blended his knowledge of 
Judo, Aikido, Ju Jutsu, Karate, Western style boxing, and “rough and tumble” street fighting. 
1964 was the year in which he gave his system the formal name of Miyama Ryu Ju Jutsu. In 
about 1973 he further refined his discipline as he adopted the formal Japanese ranking system 
of kyus and dans to indicate the status of school participants. Shihan Pereira passed away in 
1999 and the Tremont Avenue, Bronx, New York school was closed. It was later reopened under 
the leadership of Shihan Louis Medina Rodriguez and was later closed again thus ending an era 
in which the Tremont school was the home school for the system. Pereira system continues 
today with the branching out of schools throughout the United States and in other countries. 
Besides in the United States, Miyama Ryu Ju Jutsu schools may now be found in the Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Germany, Italy, Iraq, Puerto Rico, and elsewhere. This martial art system is 
still being refined today. Ardent proponents of the system who continue the traditions include 
Shihans D'Arcy Rahming, William Duke, and Robert Aviles Sr. 


Training 

Literature from the Tremont School Hombu Dojo in Bronx, New York notes that Miyama 
Ryu Ju Jutsu has had a blending of martial arts fighting techniques long before the mixed 
martial arts that are being practiced today. Their blend includes takedowns, chokes, arm bars, 
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throws, and submissions as they develop their own version of ultimate fighters. They have 
been teaching their version of Mixed Martial Arts since the earliest days when the school 
operated under the name of the Tremont School of Judo and Ju Jutsu. Miyama Ryu Ju Jutsu 
schools may now be found throughout the world. 

The class schedule at the Hombu Dojo (home school) had both day and evening sessions 
that included specialized training in the subject categories of Judo, Miyama Ryu Ju Jutsu, 
‘Weapons Class, Karate, and Mixed Martial Arts. There were three or four blocks of instruction 
on five days of the week and specialized training in the balance of the week. Training was 
open to all ages and students would be able to train in more than one discipline for the same 


membership fee. 
A typical class training schedule is illustrated below. 


CLASS SCHEDULE 
Thursday | Fri | Saturday [Sunday] 
Judo 
(all ages) 
10:00am- 
11:00am 
Judo Karate Judo Karate Open Judo 
5:00pm- | 5:00pm- 5:00pm- 5:00pm (age 13+) 
6:30pm | 6:30pm 6:30pm 6:30pm 11:00am 
12:00pm 
JuJutsu | Mixed Ju Jutsu Mixed  |Open| Karate call for 
Miyama Ryu | Martial | Miyama Ryu Martial (all ages) | time(s) 
7:00pm- Arts 7:00pm- Arts 12:15pm- 
| 8:00pm | 7:00pm- | 8:00pm 7:00pm 1:30pm | 
| 8:00pm 8:00pm 
Weapons | Ju Jutsu | Weapons JuJutsu Open Karate 
Class Miyama Ryu Class Miyama Ryu (age 13+) 
8:00pm- | 8:00pm- | 8:00pm- 8:00pm- 1:45pm- 
9:00pm 9:00pm 9:00pm 9:00pm 2:30pm | 


A typical weekly training schedule might look like this. 


Ranks and Promotions 


As noted above, the school uses the formal Japanese ranking system of kyus and dans to 
indicate the status of school participants. 
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Competition 
Students do not have to enter competitions, but those that are ready and willing are 
encouraged to do so in open competitions against practitioners from other schools. 


For Further Information Contact: 
Miyama Ryu Ju Jutsu of Miami 
9600 SW 8 St. Suite #51 
Miami, Fl. 33174 
Tel: 305 978-5595 


http;//miyamaryu.org/index.html 


heep://www.mi idwest.coi 


heep://www.miyamaryu.org 
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YMCA International Judo Camp 


‘Training camps immerse students in a concentrated program of training. The time, place, 
fees, and discipline concentration of each will vary. The judo camp description immediately 
following is that of one of the longest running judo camps in the United States. It is well 
organized and is attended by judo players of all ranks. Its various offerings are taught by the 
best available instructors. Information on the camp was gleaned from the camp brochure of. 
the YMCA International Judo Camp. The judo training camp information is followed by 


two examples of other typical martial arts summer training camps. 
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A GREAT SUMMER CAMP EXPERIENCE 


Our trained staff makes sure campers have a great time in a safe, supervised environment. 
Our camp is accredited by the American Camp Association, New York Department of Health 
and the YMCA. Outside of the Dojo, campers can enjoy rock climbing, archery, horseback 
riding, hiking, fishing, and swimming. Campers stay in Greenkill’s comfortable lodges and 
eat three healthy meals a day in the community dining hall. 


COMMUNITY 


We are a closely knit community built upon the YMCA core values of caring, honesty, 
respect and responsibility. Our focus is to support each child and adult to learn new skills and 
to perfect their existing ones. 


JOIN OUR FAMILY 


We offer world class training for dedicated and determined athletes from the Northeast 
and around the world. 


LEARN FROM OLYMPIANS AND NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


The camp is staffed by top competitors and instructors from around the globe. With a 
low student-to-instructor teacher ratio, our instructors provide consistent personal attention 
and gear their lessons to each campers ability. 

We make sure only the best staff work with your child. Our coaches and dorm staff go 
through a rigorous selection process that includes three references, a professionally conducted 
background check and a drug test. 

During daily practice and evening Randori, our coaches take the time to meet each player 
to evaluate skills and develop an individualized, appropriate training program. 

Returning campers know they will receive expert coaching and develop new skills, no 
matter what their rank. 


DAILY PROGRAM THAT PROVIDES BALANCE 


Begin your training each day with Tai Chi or jogging on a scenic mountain trail. Continue 
your morning and afternoon technical judo classes in small groups. Each evening includes 
Randori, a time to practice new skills learned that day, and a self-defense class. Children will 
have many YMCA Camp activities to choose from as well. 

Join our daily Kata clinic for the formal demonstration and instruction of techniques. 
The week wraps up with an awards ceremony and optional tournament. 
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TRAINING FOR COACHES AND REFEREES 
In addition to the general training that is offered to all campers, there is specialized 
certification training for coaches and referees. This training is extensive and those participating 
will learn from International Judo Federation International “A” referees. 
Referee training includes: 
= 5 hours of classroom for rules review and latest rule interpretations 
* Mock competitions with instructors commenting via wireless radio 
* 5 hours of video analysis 
* 9 hours of on-the-mat sessions 
1) Signal drills 
2) Positioning, mobility and posture 
3) Unorthodox Osaekomi (holding techniques) 
4) Valid and invalid techniques 
5) Review of the prohibited acts 


Coaching certifications include: 


* Level E certifications 
l. Conditions of learning 
2. Physical development 
3. The mechanical principles of Judo 


"Level D certifications 
l. Curricula and lesson plans 
2. Development of training drills 


* Level C certifications 
1. Development of integrated attack 
2. Systems for individual players 


The Dojo (training hall) 
* 16,000 square foot fieldhouse surrounded by walls of windows for cross ventilation 
and comfort 
* Olympic quality tatami mats 4,000 square feet of puzzle mats 
* Showers, locker rooms and saunas 
* Weightlifting and cardiovascular training equipment 
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* Complete training room 
* Trainers and medical staff on site 24/7 
= Learn from Olympians and National Champions 


Camp Directors 


The YMCA International Judo Camp was co-directed by George Harris and George 
Pasiuk for 38 years. Judo lost one of its greatest leaders with the death of George Harris 
on January 7, 2011. The camp traditions now continue with the leadership of co-directors 
George Pasiuk and Clyde Worthen. 


* George Harris (January 15, 1933 to January 7, 2011); 9* Dan; Camp Co-Founder; 
Co-Director of the Judo Camp for 38 years; Olympian; 4-Time National Grand 
Champion 


*. George Pasiuk; 6th Dan; Co-Director of the Judo Camp for 39 years; President of the 
Metropolitan Judo Association 

= Clyde Worthen; 6th Dan; Former Assistant Camp Director — now Co-Director 
(2011); National Collegiate Champion; Pan American Gold Medalist; North 
American Gold Medalist, US World Team Member 


For further information: 
nyycamp.org/judo 
E-mail: campsgymcanyc.org 
Toll free: 877-30-ycamp 
Phone: 845-858-2200 


In addition to the Judo specialty training camp described above, there are many other 
camps. Some specialize in only one discipline and other camps give participants the opportunity 
to sample several combat specialties. The degree of intensity with which training is conducted 
will vary from camp to camp and even within the scope of activities that are offered at any 
one camp. Examples of the advertisements for two such camps are listed below. 


Dynamic Martial Arts Summer Camp conducted by Dynamic Martial Arts. Their 


advertisement states: 
Kids will learn kicks, blocks and basic self-defense and break a wooden board upon 
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graduation. All techniques will be practiced on pads, no sparring will occur between students, 
so your child's safety is assured. Perfect for the shy child, as well as the one brimming over 
with energy. 


Its a great opportunity for children to “try out” the martial arts with no obligations. 
Camp prices begin at $60 and includes a free uniform, and graduation certificate and photo. 
Kids will do a demo for parents and guests on the final day of camp. Space is limited, so 
reserve your spot now. 


Dynamic Martial Arts 

199 Old Clairton Rd. 

Pleasant Hills, PA, 15236 USA 
412-673-0576 


Summer Martial Arts Day Camp conducted by New Edge Martial Arts. Their promotional 
material states: 

New Edge Martial Arts is holding a Summer Day Camp from July 16-27th. The camp 
will run Monday-Friday from 1 1am-2pm. Existing students as well as children not currently 
enrolled at the school are invited to attend. The event is for children between the ages of 
4-12. $160.00. 

The Camp will educate new and existing students on Taekwondo skills appropriate 
for their individual age and rank, if applicable. Kids will learn, in a safe and welcoming 
environment, proper stances, punches, kicks, drills, memorized patterns, and other activities 
based on the sport. 


New Edge Martial Arts 


20957 Mack Ave 
Grosse Pointe Woods, MI 48236 
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Martial Arts are here to stay. They are on television, in the bookstores, on the internet, in 
large and small gyms, in major exhibition halls, in public and private venues and in school 
systems. Ideally starting at an early age will produce the best results. It has often been said 
that the traditional age to start a child in the martial arts is the age of seven. A child that 
starts this early in any sport will have a great advantage over other martial artists by the time 
he or she gets to the university level. Some schools have great programs that are geared to 
the four combat sports that have been recognized by the International Olympic Committee 
(IOC). Parents and practitioners that want the Olympic sports of boxing, judo, taekwondo, 
and wrestling can find schools with good varsity and intramural programs. Students can be 
involved for the spirit of competition, for self-defense purposes, for academic credit, for the 
development of a lifetime physical activity, for the development of career skills, or for the 
physical fitness conditioning and wellness benefits. Whether on or off campus, training sites 
may be found that can meet the needs of anyone interested in martial arts. 

On college campuses the practice of self defense, martial arts, or sports such as boxing, 
judo, taekwondo, and wrestling may be pursued for different reasons. They may be practiced 
for general physical fitness conditioning, for personal self defense proficiency, to acquire 
college credit if taken as a course, or as part of the development of skills that are needed 
to practice a lifetime physical activity. Some students may even be developing martial arts 
ies such as training specialists 


skills as part of their preparation for potential job opportu: 
in fitness studios, instructors in law enforcement training schools, or as part of an education 
specialty in a degree granting institution. The following sections refer to university training 
in martial arts, combat sports, and related Olympic sports. Also included are examples of two 
courses that grant college credit. 


A. Martial Arts and Higher Education 

B. Martial Arts Clubs in City University of New York Colleges 

C. College Martial Arts Courses 

D. College Competition 

E. Comparing College Coursework to Police Physical Education and Defensive Tactics 
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A. Martial Arts and Higher Education 


By: Dr. Domenick Varricchio 

As one of the byproducts of the martial arts subculture, many of us became conditioned 
to looking at situations from a “zero-sum” perspective. That is, in order for one party to win, 
another party must lose. And, for the law enforcement officer, it is no different. While this 
model might apply in a Kumite match or in police work during an apprehension or arrest 
situation, it should not characterize one’s approach to further professionalism. In fact, a solid 
emphasis on a continuing education is a winning proposition for all parties involved - the 
individual officer, the family, the dojo, and the community. 

Although law enforcement as a profession may have been slow to recognize the full value 
of higher education as a complement to specific job-related training, an increasing number 
of administrators now view it as equally important as defensive tactics. The police have 
now learned to interact with citizens in innovative ways to address a wide range of issues 
that impact crime in a community. Higher education helps enhance the problem-solving 
skills necessary for officers to operate successfully in this environment. In agencies across the 
country, revised mission statements mandate skills far beyond the rudimentary mechanics 
of uniformed patrol. A much broader approach toward enhanced professionalism involves 
higher educational levels, coupled with increased physical conditioning and self-defensive, 
together with interpersonal, technical, and managerial skills. 

Historically, the vast majority of police candidates from the end of World War II through 
the mid-1970s were military veterans in their early 20s, with high school or equivalency 
diplomas, seeking job security in a semi-skilled, blue-collar environment. Police departments 
offered this type of security with a steady income, excellent fringe benefits and, like the 
military, early retirement eligibility after 20 to 25 years of service or at age 55, depending 
upon the jurisdiction. A law book, night stick, handcuffs, and a service revolver were the main 
tools of the trade, with an emphasis on boxing, and other hand to hand combat techniques 
- usually instructed by a police supervisor in the martial arts field. 

"Today, these same supervisory instructors are college graduates, many with their Master's 
degrees and yes, some even with doctorates further lending credence to that old adage, a 
sound mind in a sound body. My former sensei, Dr. Alberto Gotay, is now a professor at 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice. Our dojo’s first Black Belt, Dr. Carlos Molina, is now 
a Dean for Special Programs in the Office of the President at Hostos Community College. 
This author and former student, Dr. Varricchio, is a professor of Graduate Studies at Seton 
Hall University. 

Amid the race riots and social protests of the 1960s, police officers had responded with 
dogs, riot batons and other signs of force — often excessively, to contain the situation in the 
absence of alternative solutions. While these means seemed to be effective, the aftermath 
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of hostility and police resentment remained until the President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice called for all police officers to possess college 
degrees. Since this call was issued in 1967, law enforcement agencies and civil service 
commissions in a growing number of communities have raised educational requirements 
from the traditional high school diploma to 2 or 4 year degrees with a preferred major in 
criminal justice or a related field. 

As theimportance ofeducation in policing has grown, an increasing number of departments 
have instituted policies mandating educational requirements for appointments, specialized 
assignments, and promotions, particularly to senior management positions. Again, we see a 
shift from not just the physical but also to the cognitive approach to law & order. 

The educated police officer is seen as one who can converse on a variety of topics beyond 
the often-narrow confines of an occupation. Similar to the martial artist, police with higher 
educational degrees have sacrificed time, effort, and expense to achieve their goals. 

A large-scale study in Illinois conducted during the mid-1980's indicated a substantial 
increase from past years in academic qualifications for police chiefs. Of those surveyed, nearly 
50 percent held bachelor's degrees and 21 percent held graduate degrees. In the years since 
that study, growing numbers of college-educated officers have assumed leadership roles in 
law enforcement agencies. Thirty years after the President's Commission, higher education 
levels have at last become a hallmark for executive-level police positions in agencies across 
the country. 

To this end, because of their work schedules, police departments should explore ways to 
make educational opportunities not only available but also logistically convenient to officers. 
College classes conducted in existing precinct or academy locations are one proven incentive. 
It’s fact that those agencies that had sponsored on site martial arts training encouraged officers 
to attend on a regular basis. Those that had work-out facilities encouraged participation and 
experienced stronger and healthier employees. 

In 1964, the COPS School (College of Police Science) was conveniently located in the 
NYPD Police Academy. The name of the college was later changed to the John Jay College 
of Criminal Justice in order to reflect an expanding educational diversity. Officers could 
conveniently attend undergraduate classes to earn their Associates and/or Bachelor's degree. 
The school was later relocated into its own NYC building in order to accommodate the 
growing enrollment demands. It was no coincidence that the first Intercollegiate Karate 
Championship Team came from John Jay College, where the dojo still exists some 45 years 
later! Often, a Karate sensei’s leadership sets the example for dedication, focus, and professional 
development that are essential ingredients for academic success. 

The Port Authority of New York and New Jersey Public Safety Department were among 
the first law enforcement agencies in the country to develop an off-campus Master’s Degree 
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program in conjunction with Seton Hall University. The program has awarded graduate 
degrees to hundreds of law enforcement officers from federal, state, county, and municipal 
agencies. Today, the program continues to expand and serves as a model for the type of. 
constructive partnership that can exist between law enforcement and institutions of higher 
learning. 

In the 90 years since police visionary, August Vollmer, introduced college-educated 
officers into the Berkeley, California, Police Department, agencies have moved slowly toward 
increasing educational levels in the policing profession. By working closely with institutions 
of higher learning, agencies can develop degree and certificate programs that are relevant, 
convenient, and economically viable for officers. By combining these factors with a work 
environment that encourages higher learning, agencies can develop a program that helps 
officers experience and appreciate the benefits of higher education in a most challenging 
career. 

The most effective wellness base, among our nation's law enforcers, should include a 
strong defensive tactics / physical training program along with a higher educational standard 
for appointment and advancement. We should, therefore, pay homage to our sensei's who, 
for many of us, were among our finest teachers, coaches, and leaders — all setting the tone for 
a life long commitment to discipline, honor, service, respect and developmental learning. 


AUTHOR: 


Dr. Domenick Varricchio is a retired Port Authority Police Lieutenant with over 30 years 
of law enforcement experience. He holds two undergraduate degrees in Police Science, and 
three graduate degrees including a Doctorate in Education. Dr. Varricchio has also earned a 
NJS Teacher's license and Principal/Supervisor's certificate, and is a graduate of the Certified 
Public Manager's program at Rutgerss University. He is currently a Professor of Graduate 
Studies at Seton Hall University, and manages the on-line distance learning programs in the 
College of Education & Human Services. An original member of the John Jay College Karate 
Team, he competed in the 1968 NYS Intercollegiate Karate Championships under Sensei 
Alberto Gotay. 

During his police career, he was assigned to a number of administrative and operational 
functions, and had been the recipient of numerous awards and citations for valor in police 
service. As an elected union official, he proudly served on three Executive Boards with the 
PBA, SBA, and LBA. The founder and past President of the Blue Knights’ Law Enforcement 
M.C. organization in northern New Jersey, Lt. Varricchio was supportive in other fraternal 
organizations such as the Honor Legion, Masonic Lodge, and the National Police Defense 
Foundation. He volunteered for many years to serve on the New Jersey Special Olympics 
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Torch Run and Games Committees. During the 9/11 attacks, he responded and worked 
at the Family Services Unit in support of the 37 Port Authority agency members killed in 
the twin towers. Dr. Varricchio is a certified NY & NJ Police instructor, and was a FBI 
Defensive Tactics and Water Safety/SCUBA trainer. A former U.S. Army Lieutenant, Dr. 
Varricchio is a graduate of the Police Command College, West Point, New York. He has 
instituted and presented training to municipal employees in the Behavioral Sciences, Physical 
Fitness, Self-Defense, Law & Legal Concepts, DOP Pre-Promotional Programs, Water Safety, 
Security, and Stress Awareness. His lecture audiences have included the United Nations 
International Security Force, the NYPD, and numerous NY/NJ municipal employees. A 
former instructor/consultant for the NJ Human Resource Development Institute and the 
NJ Regional Community Policing Institute, Dr. Varricchio now lives in Fort Lee, NJ, with 
his wife, Rosanne, a retired NYC school administrator. He also maintains a residence in his 
native state of Florida, where he enjoys reading, walking, swimming, biking, and his latest 
passion - the pursuit of a decent golf game. 


B. Martial Arts in City University of New York Colleges 


By Dr. Al Gotay 

In June of 2004, in response to a problem with providing training space for martial arts 
club activities, my institution asked me to determine the extent to which there was active 
interest in martial arts on the part of students within the City University of New York. If it 
was determined that student interest was low there was the possibility that the clubs would 
lose their spaces for training. This appeared to be quite a task considering that The City 
University is the largest urban university in the United States with a total enrollment of over 
550,000 students in 23 separate institutions, with 11 senior colleges, six community colleges, 
and six professional schools spread over the five boroughs on New York City. 

There was no central registry of clubs to get the information that I needed. It didn't take 
me long to make the decision that the fastest way to accomplish my task was to conduct a 
telephone survey in which I would communicate with personnel from the various student 
activity offices to find out if there were active martial arts clubs in their institutions. The 
question that I asked was, “Do you have a Martial Arts, Karate, Tae Kwon Do, or Judo Club 
that meets regularly for practice in a facility provided by the college?" 

Since the survey was conducted in the summer, some student activity offices were not fully 
staffed and those staffing the offices were sometimes not sure of the total scope of the student 
activities within their institutions. There were also three institutions that did not respond at all 
to inquiries. Of the 23 colleges and professional institutions in CUNY it was determined that 
14 (61%) of the institutions had a martial arts, karate, Tae Kwon Do, or Judo Club that meets 
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regularly for practice in a facility provided by the college. In the case of the other nine schools 
(3990) it was unclear if there actually was club martial arts activity or not. 

Some of the respondents indicated that their institutions had several martial arts clubs, 
each dedicated to a separare discipline. It was also noted that some clubs combined two or 
more arts. It showed a high level of club activity in some schools and activity to a lesser degree 
in others. Although interesting, the fact that there were multiple clubs on some campuses was 
not the subject of this survey. The total number of clubs and the actual students participating 
would be a topic of interest that may be pursued in a more extensive study. 

In consideration of student interest and the fact that this telephone survey determined 
that at least 6196 of the institutions in CUNY had active martial arts clubs, it was decided 
at my institution to continue to provide facility space for martial arts clubs to continue their 
regular practice. 


C. College Martial Arts Courses 


by Dr. Al Gotay 

College martial arts courses for credit may be found in major institutions. Following 
are examples of two introductory level courses. The first example is for a course entitled 
Introduction to Boxing and the second is for a course entitled Introduction to Karate. 


(1) SYLLABUS --- INTRODUCTION TO BOXING 


Department of Health and Physical Education 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
The City University of New York 
899 Tenth Avenue 
New York City, New York 10019 


Syllabus for PED 133 - Introduction to Boxing 


Instructor: Dr. Alberto Gotay 
Department: Health and Physical Education 
Office: Room 421T 

Office Hours: Posted in the department office 
Phone: (212) 237-8371 


E-mail Address: agotay@jjay.cuny.edu 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION: This course introduces students to the fundamentals of the 
sport of boxing. Topics include the examination of safety practices, balance and stance in 
movement, basic boxing techniques, the use of training equipment, and health and physical 
fitness benefits. One (1) credit. 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES: Upon completion of the course students will: 


* Understand and be able to apply safety practices in boxing. 

"Understand and be able to demonstrate basic boxing techniques with good balance 
and stances. 

" Understand and be able to explain the differences between practicing boxing for 
physical conditioning, development for self confidence, and amateur and profes- 
sional activity. 

* Understand and be able to explain the health related physical fitness aspects of box- 
ing training. 


COURSE PREREQUISITES: There are no course prerequisites, but all students must be 
able to engage in moderate to vigorous physical activity. 


MEDICAL ADVISORY: This course involves moderate to vigorous physical exercise. 
Students with a medical disability that does not allow intensive physical activity should 
not be in this course. The John Jay College of Criminal Justice Department of Health and 
Physical Education and its instructors assume no responsibility for the health status of 
participants in the class. All persons in the class participate at their own risk. 


SAFETY: During the workout sessions, please keep in mind that safety is always of 
the utmost concern. Please respect your own safety as well as the safety of your fellow 
classmates. 


TEXT: Gotay, A. (2010). Boxing Basics: The Techniques and Knowledge Needed to Excel in 
the Sport of Boxing, 2" ed. Outskirts Press, Inc., Parker, Colorado. ISBN Number 978-1- 
4327-2506-8. The first edition (2008) of this text is also acceptable. 


REQUIRED PERSONAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT: All students are required to have 


their own 14 or 16 ounce training gloves and hand wraps. The type and quality of this 
equipment will be discussed in the first session of the course. 
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COLLEGE PROVIDED SAFETY AND TRAINING EQUIPMENT: For familiarization 
purposes students will examine safety equipment such as headgear, cups, and mouthpieces. 
Other college provided training gear includes jump ropes, training clock, and the use of. 
stationary and hand-held impact devices. 


TRAINING ATTIRE: Sneakers or boxing shoes and comfortable loose fitting clothing that 
allows for physical activity. 


GRADING: 

Attendance and Punctuality — 20% 

Performance Objectives | — 60% 

Term Paper — 2096 

GRADES: 
Grade | Numerical Equivalent | Percentage Equivalent 
A 40 93.0-100.0 
A- 3.7 90.0-92.9 
B- 33 87.1-89.9 
B 3.0 83.0-87.0 

[B- 2.7 80.0-82.9 

C+ 23 77.1-79.9 
€ 2.0 73.0-77.0 
C- 17 70.0-72.9 
D= 13 67.1-69.9 
D 1.0 63.0-67.0 
D- [07 60.0-62.9 
F 0.0 Below 60.0 
P - men 


ATTENDANCE AND PUNCTUALITY: The scoring for attendance and punctuality 
represents 20% of the grade for the course. Attendance will be taken each day at the 
beginning of class. A student arriving more than 15 minutes late will be marked absent, 
unless an arrangement has been made with the instructor. If a student is late twice (less than 
15 minutes late), it will count as an absence. A student's grade will be adversely affected if 
he/she has more than two absences. If a student is late, it is his/her responsibility to see the 
professor after class to receive credit for attending the class. Students must participate fully 
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to the maximum of their abilities in all physical activities and they are expected to contribute 
to class discussions. 


TERM PAPER: The paper will be four pages long. It will consist of a package of four 
individual assignments that demonstrate an understanding of the sport of boxing. Topic 
assignments will be discussed in class. Students may use the course text as a reference and 
other resources that are applicable to the assignment and the sport. Term papers will be 
submitted during the first session of the seventh week. 


LIBRARY: Students are encouraged to use the facilities of the Lloyd Sealy Library at the John 
Jay College of Criminal Justice. The library has information on web sites that are specific to 
health and physical fitness studies, help regarding the use of the internet for research, the use 
of APA style in writing, and shortcuts to popular databases. 


COLLEGE POLICY ON PLAGIARISM: Plagiarism is the presentation of someone else’s 
ideas, words, or artistic, scientific, or technical work as one’s own creation. Using the ideas or 
work of another is permissible only when the original author is identified. Paraphrasing and 
summarizing, as well as direct quotations require citations to the original source. 

Plagiarism may be intentional or unintentional. Lack of dishonest intent does not necessarily 
absolve a student of responsibility for plagiarism. 

It is the student's responsibility to recognize the difference between statements that are 
common knowledge (which do not require documentation) and restatements of the ideas of 
others. Paraphrase, summary, and direct quotation are acceptable forms of restatement, as 
long as the source is cited. 

Students who are unsure how and when to provide documentation are advised to consult 
with their instructors. The Library has free guides designed to help students with problems 
of documentation. 

(Undergraduate Bulletin) 


INCOMPLETE GRADE: The grade of INC (incomplete) is given byan instructor only when 
there is reasonable expectation that a student will successfully complete course requirements. 
Coursework must be completed by the end of the third week of the next semester. A grade of 
incomplete is given only in exceptional circumstances. (Undergraduate Bulletin) 


EXTRA WORK: Any extra work that is assigned during the semester must be made available 


to all of the students in a course. There is no obligation on the instructor to assign extra work. 
(Undergraduate Bulletin) 
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GUESTS: Children and other guests are permitted in class only with the permission of the 
professor. Their presence must be acknowledged prior to the beginning of the class. If a 
guest’s presence is disruptive to the class, they will be asked to leave. 


CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR: Pagers, cell phones, and any other devices must be switched 
to a silent mode or turned off. The wearing of earphones is not allowed. Disruptive students 
may be asked to leave the classroom. Guests are permitted only with the prior approval of the 
instructor. Students may not bring food or drink into the training area. A water fountain is 
available for student use. Lap-tops, extra papers, bicycles, or other distracters are not permitted. 
All disruptions must be kept to a minimum in order to insure a proper learning atmosphere. 


LAB ATTIRE AND AVAILABILITY OF LOCKERS: This is an activity participation 
course that requires the wearing of gym attire. Lockers are available for daily use only. Students 
must provide their own lock. A student that is not appropriately dressed will not be allowed 
to participate and will receive an absence for that day. 


AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT (ADA): Qualified students with disabilities will 
be provided reasonable accommodations if determined eligible by the Office of Accessibility 
Services (OAS). Prior to granting disability accommodations in this course, the instructor 
must receive written verification of a student's eligibility from the OAS (212-237-8144) 
which is located at 1233N. It is the studenc' responsibility to initiate contact with the office 
and to follow the established procedures for having the accommodation notice sent to the 
instructor. (Reasonable Accommodations, Faculty Guide, City University of New York) 


CLASS BEHAVIOR: Pagers, cell phones, and any other messaging devices must be switched 
to a silent mode or turned off. The wearing of earphones is not allowed. Disruptive students 
may be asked to leave the classroom. Guests are permitted only with the approval of the 
instructor. Food and beverages are not allowed in the classroom. Hats will not be worn in 
class. Lap-tops, extra papers, bicycles, or other distracters are not permitted. All disruptions 
must be kept to a minimum in order to insure a proper learning atmosphere. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
a No jewelry or watches will be worn. 
* Clothing, books, and personal items will be secured in the locker room. They are not 
to be brought into the training area. 
= No gum chewing. 
* No eating or drinking other than water. 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: 


WEEK 1 


Distribution and discussion of the syllabus 
Course expectations 

Safety considerations 

The use of safety gear and practices 
Introduction to the facility and training sites 
Assignment of lockers 

The fist 

Basic stance 

Balance 

Stepping and moving in a balanced stance 


WEEK 2 


Review of previous techniques 

History and current status of boxing in the United States 

Movements forward, backward, and to both sides 

Punching alignment 

Wrapping the hands 

Introduction to the jab - single jab and double jab - stationary and in motion 
The use of impact devices (bags and mitts) 

Physical conditioning exercises 


WEEK 3 


Review of previous techniques 
Types of boxing facilities 
Introduction to the cross 

20 second endurance punching drill 
Physical conditioning exercises 


WEEK 4 


Review of previous techniques 

Getting into physical condition 

Introduction to combination punching - jab and cross combination 
Defensive moves - slipping 
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= 30 second endurance punching drill 
* Physical conditioning exercises 


WEEK 5 


* Review of previous techniques 

* Responsibilities of coaches/trainers 
* Introduction to the hook 

" Defensive moves - bobbing 

* 30 second endurance punching drill 
* Physical conditioning exercises 


WEEK 6 


= Review of previous techniques 

* Boxing styles 

* Introduction to the hook in combination with other punches 

* Intermediate mitt (impact device) training with partners 

* Moving in mitt training - forward and back, sides, and in circles 
* Introduction to the uppercut 

" Defensive moves - weaving 

* 45 second endurance punching drill 

* Physical conditioning exercises 


WEEK 7 


*. Submission of term paper 

* Review of previous techniques 

* The Olympic boxing committee, national, regional, and local boxing organizations 
* Advanced mitt training with partners 

* Introduction to the uppercut in combination with other punches 

*. Defensive moves in combination - slipping, bobbing, and weaving 

= 45 second endurance punching drill 

"Physical conditioning excises 


WEEK 8 


" Review of previous techniques 
* Divisions, classifications, and weights 
* Advanced practice in all techniques - emphasis on mitt training 
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= One minute endurance punching drill 
* Physical conditioning exercises 
= Performance objective evaluations (physical testing) 


WEEK 9 
= Review of previous techniques 
= Status of college boxing and uniformed service academies 
"Advanced practice in all techniques - emphasis on mitt training and time duration 
for endurance 
* One minute endurance punching drill 
"Physical conditioning exercises 
* Performance objective evaluations (physical testing) 


WEEK 10 


* Performance objective evaluations (physical testing) 


WRITTEN ASSIGNMEN 


During this course students will be expected to submit a packet of four short assignments 
demonstrating their knowledge of the information and techniques that are taught in class 
and supplemented by assigned readings. The primary reference text is Boxing Basics: The 
Techniques and Knowledge Needed to Excel in the Sport of Boxing, 2nd edition, (2010) Outskirts 
Press, Denver. The packet will be submitted with a cover page and a reference page. Each of 
the four assignments are to be succinct and each one will have no more than one or two pages 
of text. All are double spaced. 


ASSIGNMENT ONE 


* List the personal items of equipment needed by a boxer. 
*— List the gym equipment that is generally found in a boxing gym and describe the 
purpose of each item. 


ASSIGNMENT TWO 


* Facilities to learn boxing are not all the same. Describe three different types of gyms 
in which boxing may be learned. One paragraph of three or four sentences will be 
sufficient for each description. 
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ASSIGNMENT THREE 


= List the primary punches and note three or four of the most important things to 
remember or do for each of these punches. 


ASSIGNMENT FOUR 
= Sparring is not the same at all levels. List three important considerations for sparring 
at each of the following levels: 
» Beginner Sparring 
» Intermediate Sparring 
» Advanced Sparring 


Prepared and updated by: 
Dr. Alberto A. Gotay 

Department of Health and Physical Education 
July 10, 2012 


(2). SYLLABUS --- INTRODUCTION TO KARATE 


Department of Health and Physical Education 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
The City University of New York 
899 Tenth Avenue 
New York City, New York 10019 


Syllabus for PED 143 - Introduction to Karate 


Instructor: Dr. Alberto A. Gotay 
Office Number: Room 300T 

Office Hours: Posted in the Health and Physical Education Office 
Phone: (212) 237-8371 

E-mail Address: agotay@jjay.cuny.edu 


Course Description: The Introduction to Karate course will introduce students to the history 
and current status of karate in the United States and the performance fundamentals of the 
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sport. This is an activity course with emphasis on physical fitness, healthy lifetime habits, 
and the development of karate sporting skills for lifetime physical activity. Students will be 
introduced to safe training practices as well as the use of various types of training gear. This 
course is taught at the introductory level. One (1) credit. 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES: Upon completion of the course students will: 
Understand and be able to apply safety practices in karate. 

" Understand and be able to demonstrate basic karate techniques with good balance 
and stances. 

* Understand and be able to explain the differences between practicing karate for phys- 
ical conditioning, development for self confidence, and amateur and professional 
activity. 

= Understand and be able to explain the health related physical fitness aspects of karate 
training. 


COURSE PREREQUISITES: There are no course prerequisites, but all students must be 
able to engage in moderate to vigorous physical activity. 


MEDICAL ADVISORY: This course involves moderate to vigorous physical exercise. 
Students with a medical disability that does not allow intensive physical activity should not be 
in this course. The John Jay College of Criminal Justice Department of Health and Physical 
Education and its instructors assume no responsibility for the health status of participants in 
the class, All persons in the class participate at their own risk. 


SAFETY: During the workout sessions, please keep in mind that safety is always of the utmost 
concern. Please respect your own safety as well as the safety of your fellow classmates. 


TEXT: Gotay, A. (2010). Self Defense Basics: Practical Defensive and Offensive Techniques, 
Denver: Outskirts Press, Inc. 


REQUIRED PERSONAL EQUIPMENT: All students are required to have their own 
traditional karate uniform. The type and quality of uniform will be discussed in the first 
session of the course. 


COLLEGE PROVIDED SAFETY AND TRAINING EQUIPMENT: The college will 
provide training and safety equipment such as impact pads and jump ropes. 
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GRADING: 
Attendance and Punctuality --- 20% 
Performance Objectives --- 60% 
Term Paper — 20% 


GRADES: 


Grade | Numerical Equivalent 


Percentage Equivalent 


i 4.0 93.0-100.0 
A- 3.7 90.0-92.9 
B+ 3.3 87.1-89.9 

u 3.0 83.0-87.0 
B- 2.7 80.0-82.9 
C+ 2.3 77.1-79.9 
c 2.0 73.0-77.0 
C 17 70.0-72.9 


67.1-69.9 


63.0-67.0 


ATTENDANCE AND PUNCTUALITY: The 


scoring for attendance and punctuality 
represents 20% of the grade for the course. Attendance will be taken each day at the 
beginning of class. A student arriving more than 15 minutes late will be marked absent, 
unless an arrangement has been made with the instructor. If a student is late twice (less than 
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15 minutes late), it will count as an absence. A student's grade will be adversely affected if 
he/she has more than two absences. If a student is late, it is his/her responsibility to see the 
professor after class to receive credit for attending the class. Students must participate fully 
to the maximum of their abilities in all physical activities and they are expected to contribute. 
to class discussions. 


TERM PAPER: The paper will be four pages long. It will consist of a package of four 
individual assignments that demonstrate an understanding of sport karate and self defense. 
Topic assignment details will be discussed in class. Students may use the course text as à 
reference and other resources that are applicable to the assignment. Term papers will be 
submitted during the first session of the seventh weck. 


LIBRARY: Students are encouraged to use the facilities of the Lloyd Sealy Library at the John 
Jay College of Criminal Justice. The library has information on web sites that are specific to 
health and physical fitness studies, help regarding the use of the internet for research, the use 
of APA style in writing, and shortcuts to popular databases. 


COLLEGE POLICY ON PLAGIARISM: Plagiarism is the presentation of someone else's 
ideas, words, or artistic, scientific, or technical work as one’s own creation. Using the ideas or 
work of another is permissible only when the original author is identified. Paraphrasing and 
summarizing, as well as direct quotations require citations to the original source. 

Plagiarism may be intentional or unintentional. Lack of dishonest intent does not 
necessarily absolve a student of responsibility for plagiarism. 

It is the student's responsibility to recognize the difference between statements that are 
common knowledge (which do not require documentation) and restatements of the ideas of 
others. Paraphrase, summary, and direct quotation are acceptable forms of restatement, as 
long as the source is cited. 

Students who are unsure how and when to provide documentation are advised to consult 
with their instructors. The Library has free guides designed to help students with problems 
of documentation. 

(Undergraduate Bulletin) 


INCOMPLETE GRADE: The grade of INC (incomplete) is given by an instructor only when 
there is reasonable expectation that a student will successfully complete course requirements. 
Coursework must be completed by the end of the third week of the next semester. A grade of 
incomplete is given only in exceptional circumstances. (Undergraduate Bulletin) 
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EXTRA WORK: Any extra work that is assigned during the semester must be made available 
to all of the students in a course. There is no obligation on the instructor to assign extra work. 
(Undergraduate Bulletin) 


GUESTS: Children and other guests are permitted in class only with the permission of the 
professor. Their presence must be acknowledged prior to the beginning of the class. If a 
guest's presence is disruptive to the class, they will be asked to leave. 


CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR: Pagers, cell phones, and any other devices must be switched 
to a silent mode or turned off. The wearing of earphones is not allowed. Disruptive students 
may be asked to leave the classroom. Guests are permitted only with the prior approval of the 
instructor. Students may not bring food or drink into the training area. A water fountain is 
available for student use. Lap-tops, extra papers, bicycles, or other distracters are not permitted. 
All disruptions must be kept to a minimum in order to insure a proper learning atmosphere. 


LAB ATTIRE AND AVAILABILITY OF LOCKERS: This is an activity participation 
course that requires the wearing of gym attire. Lockers are available for daily use only. Students 
must provide their own lock. A student that is not appropriately dressed will not be allowed 
to participate and will receive an absence for that day. 


AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT (ADA): Qualified students with disabilities will 
be provided reasonable accommodations if determined eligible by the Office of. Accessibility 
Services (OAS). Prior to granting disability accommodations in this course, the instructor 
must receive written verification of a students eligibility from the OAS (212-237-8144) 
which is located at 1233N. Ir is the student's responsibility to initiate contact with the office 
and to follow the established procedures for having the accommodation notice sent to the 
instructor. (Reasonable Accommodations, Faculty Guide, City University of New York) 


CLASS BEHAVIOR: Pagers, cell phones, and any other messaging devices must be switched 
to a silent mode or turned off. The wearing of earphones is not allowed. Disruptive students 
may be asked to leave the classroom. Food and beverages are not allowed in the classroom. 
Hats will not be worn in class. Lap-tops, extra papers, bicycles, or other distracters are not 
permitted. All disruptions must be kept to a minimum in order to insure a proper learning 
atmosphere. 


Injuries/Illnesses: Injuries and illnesses that impact on class participation must be reported 
to the professor whether or not these injuries/illnesses happened in or out of the class. 
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Uniforms: Gym attire for the class is the traditional karate uniform. The type and quality of 
uniform will be discussed in the first session of the course. Footgear is not worn. Students will 
wear footgear to and from the locker room, but will not wear the footgear during practice. 
For the first couple of sessions students will wear their own comfortable, loose fitting gym 
attire. 


Miscellaneous: 
* No jewelry or watches will be worn. 
* Clothing, books, and personal items will be secured in the locker room. They are not 
to be brought into the training area. 
* No gum chewing. 
* No eating or drinking other than water. 


WRITTEN ASSIGNMENT: 


The written assignment for the term will be four one Page reports submitted as a packet. 
Each report will be one full double-spaced page using a font of 12. All four reports will be 
submitted together with one cover page, a table of contents, and one reference Page to cover 
all four reports. Noted on the cover sheet will be the student’s name, name and number of 
the course, title of the paper, date of submission, and name of the instructor. These items are 
not to be repeated on each page. Students may use the course text or any other publications 
for the assignment. Wikipedia or other dictionary or encyclopedia type references may not be 
used. Two references are required. The paper should have the following Pages: 


* Cover Sheet 
* Table of Contents 


"Report 1 
"Report 2 
= Report 3 
= Report 4 


"Reference Page 


REPORT 1 - TYPES OF MARTIAL ARTS 


There are many types of self defense systems being practiced today. Identify and briefly 
describe four types of martial arts. 
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REPORT 2 - COMPONENTS OF KARATE 


What are the components parts of a karate. system? Is karate similar to any other self 
defense discipline or disciplines? If so, how is it the same or different? 


REPORT 3 - A PRACTICAL SELF DEFENSE TECHNIQUE 


From your text or other source, select one or two self defense techniques and briefly 
describe the purpose of the move or moves, how it is done, and the desired results. 


REPORT 4 - COMPONENTS OF PHYSICAL FITNESS 


The American College of Sports Medicine has identified 11 components of physical 
fitness. Five of the components are health related. Can martial arts training help improve 
fitness levels in these five health related components of physical fitness? Is so, how may this 
be done? 


Prepared and updated by: 

Dr. Alberto A. Gotay 

Associate Prof. 

Department of Health and Physical Education 
July 10, 2012 


D. College Competition 
by Dr. Al Gotay 


Martial arts have not received varsity status for competition at the college level. However, 
college athletes are still very active in competition. They will train within individual college 
martial arts clubs and their own private clubs. College students can be seen competing at 
the intramural level with other students in their own college. Also available is competition 
at a club level between colleges. Then, of course there are many open contests that college 
students may enter to test their skills against other martial artists. Generally, students that 
want to compete are encouraged to do so by their senseis or professors. Those that do not 
wish to compete are still encouraged to train vigorously in their respective art. 


E.Comparing College Coursework to 
Police Physical Education and Defensive Tactics 


by Dr. Al Gotay 
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POLICE DEFENSIVE TACTICS 


No writing about combat sports can be complete without a reference to the tactics and. 
training that is given to all members of police agencies. All police departments have a legal 
mandate to prepare new officers for the rigors of police work. After an extensive selection 
process, those recruits who begin entry level training must receive extensive academic 
and physical training in police science, social science, law, firearms training, and physical 
education. The amount of hours devoted to training can be extensive. It is not uncommon 
for police recruits to undergo six months or more of full-time college level academic and 
physical preparation and testing before they can be fully certified as police officers ready to 
assume full law enforcement responsibilities. Even after graduation from the police academy 
they are closely supervised during a probationary period. 

It is interesting to compare an average college student's full time academic load of 12 
credits with the full time academic load of a recruit police officer. The college student attends 
approximately 150 hours of classes during an entire school term that is spread over five 
months. The recruit officer attends approximately 160 hours of classes during every month 
of what is continuous training. Therefore, the amount of training hours that is undergone by 
the entry level officer during six months of police academy preparation is roughly equivalent 
to about three years of full time classes by an average college student. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The physical education that is given to entry level officers may have about nine 
components. Typically, they a 
* Physical Training — An intensive regimen of calisthenics, resistance exercises, and 
running takes place every day. Progress is monitored and students are required to 
achieve and demonstrate minimum standards of performance. 

* Disorder Control — The effective handling of mass demonstrations is a problem that 
affects police. Officers must control demonstrators in an impartial, objective, and 
professional manner while at the same time maintaining their own safety and the 
safety of the demonstrators and the general public. To accomplish this, officers are 
taught to understand basic crowd behavior, to deploy in group formations, and to be 
able to use tactical countermeasures as needed. 

* First Aid and CPR — Police personnel are often the first responders to an accident 
or a sudden illness. For the most part, patrol officers are not trained as Emergency 
Medical Technicians. However, they are trained to render basic first aid and CPR and 
to keep a victim safe from further injury. The officer will call for appropriate medical 
assistance. 
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= Water Safety — A basic water safety course prepares the officer to take action in water 
emergencies. Within the limits of water safety skill, the officer is taught to use avail- 
able floatation devices including items available in a police car such as a ring buoy, 
throwing line (rope), or a life preserver. 

"Professional Drills and Exercises (Military Drill) — Teamwork is learned, as well as 
the ability to respond rapidly, and follow directions. Additionally, it enables supervi- 
sors to move groups of officers from place to place in an orderly manner. 

* Baton (Use of a hand-held weapon of defense) — A baton is used mainly as an 
extension of the arm. A well trained officer who is proficient in the use of a baton is 
better able to defend himself and is less likely to resort to the use of a gun. 

"Frisk, Handcuffing, and Car Stops — Officers are taught procedures for the careful, 
systematic examination of a suspects person at the scene of a crime, or immediately 
after apprehension, to find weapons and/or evidence. Various methods of handcuff- 
ing are also taught. The teaching of car stop methods also helps to ensure the safety 
of police officers. 

* Health — A basic health course introduces officers to health principles that can as- 
sist in the development and maintenance of positive lifestyle behavior for the health 
related components of physical fitness such as cardiorespiratory endurance, muscular 
strength, muscular endurance, flexibility, and body composition (percent of body fat 
as compared to body weight). 

* Defensive Tactics — The defensive techniques taught in police academies are taken 
from many martial arts. These include Judo, Jiu Jitsu, Aikido, Boxing, and Wrestling, 
The standard used in the selection of techniques is that they be practical for law 
enforcement officers, easily learned, and once learned can be easily retained with a 
minimum of practice. 


An example of an actual schedule of defensive tactics techniques that has been taught to 
entry level police officers is listed below: 


FUNDAMENTALS 


A. On-guard stance and alert stance 
B. Body language 
C. Vulnerable parts of the body and weapons of attack 


KICKING AND BLOCKING TECHNIQUES 


A. Blocking kicks 
B. Kick to groin - strong and weak leg 
C. Kick to knee 
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THROWING TECHNIQUES 
A. Falling techniques 
B. Leg sweep (osotogari) 
C. Body Drop (tai-o-toshi) 


TAKE-DOWNS 


A. Front tackle 
B. Rear tackle 

C. Hair take-down 
D. Front fall 


ESCAPE FROM FRONTAL ATTACKS 


A. Escape from front choke 
B. Escape from side head lock 
C. Escape from front head lock 


ESCAPE FROM REAR ATTACKS 


A. Escape from rear choke 
B. Escape from two arm pin 


GROUND TECHNIQUES 
A. Kicking from floor 
B. Bridging 
C. Other methods 


DISARMING 


A. Gun in front 

B. Gun in rear 

C. Knife, club, bottle 
D. Sudden close attack 


ARM BARS AND WRIST LOCKS 


A. Front arm bar 
B. Reverse arm bar 
C. Wrist locks 
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REMOVING UNWILLING PERSONS 


A. From chair 
B. From doorway 
C. From ground 


LEVERAGE TECHNIQUES 


A. Against thumb 
B. Fist/arm pull 


DEFENSIVE SPARRING I 


A. Basic sparring 
B. Combination with self defense techniques 


DEFENSIVE SPARRING II 


A. Basic sparring 
B. Combination with self defense techniques 


DEFENSIVE SPARRING III 

A. Basic sparring 

B. Combination with self defense techniques 
DEFENSIVE SPARRING IV 

A. Basic sparring 

B. Combination with self defense techniques 
DEFENSIVE TECHNIQUES V 

A. Basic sparring 

B. Combination with self defense techniques 
DEFENSIVE TECHNIQUES VI 


A. Basic sparring 
B. Combination with self defense techniques 
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PART VII 
THE KYU / DAN RANKING SYSTEM 


A. Budo Belts and Ranks: The Forgotten Symbolism by Christopher Caile 
B. A Comparison: Kyu/Dan System and Military Rank by Dr. Al Gotay 


Budo Belts and Ranks: The Forgotten Symbolism 
by Christopher Caile 


In the martial disciplines we all tie belts around our waists, but few of us understand what 
they represent. The meaning of our belts and the grading system they represent seems to have 
been lost. Some think they indicate skill level or expertise. Others think they are misleading, 
at best, only imported figments of oriental culture, or at worst, inflated symbols of ego. So 
what do they represent? Are they worthless, or are they meaningful symbols charged with the 
energy of years of dedication and hard work? 

One of the biggest misconceptions held by new students, as well as the public, is that obtaining 
a black belt represents being an expert. Nothing could be further from the truth. While training 
at the brown belt level is very demanding and the attainment of a black belt is seen as significant, 
black belt status really only indicates a graduation to a new beginning. For this reason first level 
black belts are known as shodans, rather than ichi (first) dans, “sho” meaning beginning, the same 
character as in sho shin, meaning beginner's mind. Reaching this first, beginning rank means you 
have achieved some proficiency in basics and are prepared to really start learning, and learning 
means a lot more than techniques. Thus a new shodan becomes a beginner again. 
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Actually the use of ranks and belts is a fairly new phenomenon. They weren't used during 
the feudal period when warriors studied various fighting methods for battlefield purposes, 
nor were they used in Okinawa as karate was developing. The kyu/dan system associated with 
colored belts is really a late 19th century invention pioneered by Jigoro Kano, the father of 
judo. He created the kyu/dan system in 1883 and awarded his two top students with a dan 
(rank) rating. Three years later he began to award black sashes to be worn with a practice top 
kimono or Japanese robe. Pants were then not in use, instead many wore loin cloths, or more 
commonly shorts cut off above the knee. Kano's organization, the Kodokan, later adopted 
the full uniform with pants (eikogi) we know today. In approximately 1907 the sash was 
replaced by the kuri obi (black belt). 

Kano saw the need to distinguish between beginning and advanced students. Beginners 
wore white belts and were considered unranked, but within this classification there were 
different levels known as kyu. New students started at the highest kyu (usually ten), the level 
decreasing with experience to first kyu, the last level before promotion to dan, the rank level 
symbolized by the black belt. Sometimes first or second kyus wore brown belts signifying that 
they were completing their basics and soon would become ranked. It was understood that kyu 
levels were only an introduction to more advanced training on a dan level. Over time various 
systems have adopted six to ten kyu levels for their promotion curriculum and dan steps 
progressing upwards from first dan. In many budo arts dan status was achieved quite easily 
once serious studies began. In other systems, however, attaining a dan ranking was stretched 
out taking five to seven years of serious study, or more. Because beginners were unranked 
they were known as mudansha, “mu” being a Zen term meaning nothingness, an expression 
of negation. “Dan” is rank and “sha” is a person. Advanced students, ones who had mastered 
basics (awarded a dan rank) are called yudansha, “yu,” meaning possession. Thus the term 
means, “A person in possession of rank.” 

The contrasting color of black (ranked) and white (unranked, colored kyu were not then 
in use) belts are laden with deeper symbolism. They reflect a yin, yang nature (in Japan in/yo) 
reflecting budos roots in Taoist tradition represented by the term “do,” or path, and represent 
the basic polarity of opposites. This concept of dualism was also expressed in the Chi Hsi 
school of Confucism (that had an important impact on budos formation) with its concept of 
form (or yukei, representing rank in budo) and non-form (mukei, representing non-rank). The 
white belt, along with the white uniform, also reflect budo values - purity, avoidance of ego 
and simplicity. There is also no visual, or outward indication of class or level of expertise. Thus 
everyone begins as an equal (without class) - a former noble could be standing next to a farmer. 
This was significant because earlier times (pre-1868) were characterized bya rigid class structure, 
within which classes were strictly separated and most were prohibited from martial study. 
The kyu/dan system and associated belts was given a big boost by Japan's first martial arts 
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association formed to promote the revival of the martial teaching tradition in the modern era. 
In 1895 the government had sanctioned the formation of the Dai Nippon Butokukai (Japan 
Great Martial Virtues Association) to oversee, standardize and promote the various martial 
traditions (ryuha). A committee was commissioned (adopting kano’s innovations) to grant 
budo/bujitsu martial rank certification (budo/bujitsu menjo) based on the kyu/dan system and 
to grant teaching licenses (Shihan menjo). 

Under butokukai leadership budo and bujitsu became revolutionized in Japan. A common 
system of uniforms, ranking, belts and promotion was adopted. Even practice methods 
became somewhat standardized. The Butokukai also promoted the adoption of budo training 
(including judo, kendo, kyudo and naginata-do) within the general education system and the 
teaching of bushido (the warriors code of ethics). Judo and kendo were promoted as sports. 

The kyu/dan system was never designed merely to indicate a level of technical achievement. 
Ic also represents budos goal of spiritual and ethical attainment towards perfection of the 
self. Thus dan rankings, and even kyu levels, should reflect a level of moral and spiritual 
development or attainment. For this reason children have always been classified differently 
with their own kyu and dan status and with their own distinct belts, the black belt often 
having a white stripe down the middle. This is because children are judged to be not fully 
mature and too young to have developed those aspects of character that budo represents. For 
this reason many schools retest their students at an age of 14 or 15 to qualify them for adult 
standing. Thus the kyu/dan system reflects evaluation of a person's spiritual progress towards 
perfection (attainment of discipline, values, ethics, manners, deportment, etc.) within a 
martial discipline. 

In the early 20th century karate had just been introduced into Japan from Okinawa 
where it had been practiced in secrecy for centuries. In Suri, Okinawa's capital, karate been 
introduced publicly as part of the physical education curriculum of the middle school 
starting around 1905. But there was no ranking, belts or uniforms at that time. The kyu/dan 
ranking and belt/uniform system was first adopted by karate in Japan (the first dans awarded 
by Gichin Funakoshi to seven students in 1924) as a means of gaining acceptance by the 
Butokukai. Okinawa karate later followed the Japanese karate lead. 

Martial disciplines or organizations have begun to use colored belts to signify different 
levels of kyu. This was done to give students a sense of accomplishment. They were adopted 
in response to the desire voiced by many, mostly foreign students in Japan and students 
abroad, who sought some outward manifestation of their progress. There is no agreement, 
however, on color, or order of color, except that in many systems a brown belt precedes 
attainment of a black belt (dan status). 

As to ranking of black belts, technically there are 10 progressive dan levels, first through 
tenth, but realistically, promotion within each system is limited to a level below that of the 
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systems founder, chief instructor or inheritor. Thus within Shotokan karate, whose founder, 
Gichen Funikoshi, was ranked as a fifth dan (godan), no one within the system had an equal 
or higher rank until his death. 

AII dan levels wear black, except for various combinations of red, white and black used on 
ceremonial occasions usually for fifth degree black belt and above. Some systems now signify 
dan ranking by stripes on one belt tip, the number of stripes indicating the grade. Some 
systems, however, symbolize various teaching titles with black belt stripes. But achieving a 
dan level today in Japan is not restricted merely to the martial arts. Dan ranking has been 
extended to a wide variety of activities. There are even dans awarded for skill in sake (rice 
wine) tasting. 


A Comparison: Kyu/Dan System and Military Rank 
by Dr. Al Gotay 


The kyu/dan system that Jigoro Kano applied for use as a ranking system in judo has 
with modifications become almost universal as an outward measure of rank in the martial 
arts. The structure is hierarchical and it bears many similarities to the rank structure that is 
used by the military. In the martial arts there are two broad distinctions in rank, those that 
are below black belt rank and those that are of black belt rank. This may be compared to the 
military in which there are also two broad distinctions in rank, those that are enlisted persons 
and those that are officers. Most martial arts systems use eight kyus below black belt rank 
and the military also uses eight enlisted designations below officer rank. It is also interesting 
to note that within the black belt ranks it is generally considered that the first three ranks 
of black belt are competitors and they do not have instructor status. In the military the first 
three officer ranks are considered junior or company grade officers and it is a distinction that 
puts them apart from the rest of the officer ranks. 

As a veteran and a martial arts practitioner I have been fascinated by the similarities 
in rank structure, the attention to detail, the military type formations, and the discipline 
that can be seen every day in both martial arts classes and in the military. For comparison 
purposes, I developed the comparison chart that follows. The military ranks or titles that I 
used are those of the U.S. Army, but the actual ranks or pay grade designations are the same 
that are used in virtually all military organizations. 
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RANK STRUCTURE COMPARISON 


MARTIAL ARTS RANK MILITARY RANK 
107 dan | Wears formal red belt or black | Instructorstatus | O-IO pay grade | general Wears four stars 
belt and head of general officer 
system 
9dan | Wears formal red belt or black. Instructor status | O-9 pay grade | general Wears three stars. 
belt and senior lieutenant officer 
executivelevel — | general 
functions 
S^dan | Wears formal belt or black belt — | Instructor status | O-8 pay grade | general Wears two stars 
and executive — | major general | officer 
level functions 
7 dan | Wears formal belt or black belt Instructor status | O-7 pay grade | general Wears one star. 
and executive | brigadier officer 
= UB level functions — | general 
| 9^ dan | Wears formal belt ora black belt | Instructor stans | O-6 pay grade | Held grade Wears a silver 
and colonel officer eagle 
administrator 
| ^ dan | Wears formal belt or black belt | Instructor stans | O-3 pay grade | Held grade Wears a silver oak 
and lieutenant- officer leaf. 
colonel 
Wears formal belt or black belt Beld grade Wears a gold oak 
officer leaf. 


dan | Wears only a black bal Competitor (0-3 pay grade | junior grade Wears two silver 
status. captain officer bars 
dan | Wears only a black belt Competitor (0-2 pay grade] junior grade Wears a silver bar 
status 17 lieutenant officer 
T™ dan | Wears only a black batt Competitor 0-1 pay grade | junior grade. Wears a gold bar 
l status “lieutenant — | officer 
TU kyu | Brown Belt “Aspires to black | E-8 pay grade] Non- Three chevrons up 
belt status master sergeant | commissioned — | and three down 
officer | 
Brown Balt Aspiros to black | E-7 pay grade | Non- Three chevrons up 
belt status. sergeant first | commissioned — | and two down 
class officer 
Wu | Brown Belt Aspires to Black | E-6 pay grade | Non- Three chevrons up 
belt status staffsergeant | commissioned | and one down 
officer EN 
JP kyu [Purple or green belt Developing E-S pay grade | Non- Three chevrons 
student sergeant commissioned | (stripes) 
officer 
Sky. | Green belt Developing E-4 pay grade | Non- Two chevrons 
student corporal commissioned | (stripes) 
officer. 
"kyu | Green belt Developing | E-3 pay grade | Private First Class | One chevron 
student Private first (stripe) 
class. 
Piyu | Ranked white belt Beginner E-2 pay grade | Private No rank insignia 
| private 
SUEyu [ Ranked white belt Beginner E-1 pay grade | Private No rank insignia 
| private 
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RELATED DISCIPLINES 


There are many disciplines related to the martial arts and combat sports. Techniques found 
in these disciplines may be used self-defense, for competition in sports, or may be practiced 
merely for the physical fitness and wellness benefits that may be derived from continual 
training. Each of the following arts are diverse enough to have their own publications listing 
the many parts of their history, techniques, training practices, rank systems, and possible 
competition guidelines. All of these related disciplines could not be explored at length in this 
publication, but for information purposes some of the more popular disciplines are briefly 
listed below. The following appendices list these disciplines in alphabetical order. 
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Bando Thaing 

Bando is a Burmese martial art. It is a defensive system based on the movements of 
animals. Usually taught in three stages, with stage one being stances and footwork, stage two 
being blocking and parrying, and stage three being offensive techniques and participation in 
contests. Form practice or katas are a significant part of training. A bandoist relies heavily on 


counter-attack measures. 
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Eskrima 

Eskrima, also known as Silat or Arnis is a Philippine combat discipline. This art is often 
called Philippine Stick Fighting because the primary weapons used in training and in contests 
are a pair of rattan wooden sticks. It is interesting to note that students in Eskrima start their 
learning process with the use of weapons and later move to unarmed self defense. This is in 
contrast to most other martial arts that begin with unarmed self defense and move to weapons 
training only after unarmed self defense techniques have been adequately learned. In January 
of 2010 the discipline of Arnis/Eskrima/Kali was proclaimed as the official National Martial 
Art and Sport of the Philippines. 
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Jeet Kune Do 

Bruce Lee (deceased) used the name Jeet Kune Do to refer to a life philosophy and 
compilation of techniques that he passed on to his students. An interesting part of the system 
that is at variance with most martial arts systems is that in the combat stance the dominant 
or strongest hand is often carried in the lead. Bruce Lee was said to believe that Jeet Kune 
Do was more of a process than a product. Therefore, it was not so much a system as it was a 
concept or an approach. To this date, the techniques in Lee's Jeet Kune Do are often found 
to be fluid and they are revised to meet the needs of the practitioners. 
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Kendo and Iaido 


Kendo and Iaido are listed here together, but martial arts practitioners note that they 
are two distinct disciplines. Both derive from Japanese style fencing, but in practice Kendo 
is done with shinai or bamboo swords while Iaido is practiced with a naked blade. Kendo 
practitioners wear protective armor and training and competition can be very intensive. Iaido 
practice concentrates on the use of real swords and the concentration is on the drawing of the 
sword and cutting in the same motion. Iaido is practiced without the protective coverings 
that are used in kendo. 
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Kyudo or Japanese Archery literally means The Way of the Bow. In a definitive publication 
about the art, co-authors Dan and Jackie DeProspero and their teacher Hideharu Onuma 
Hanshi wrote that Kyudo is considered by many to be the purest of all the martial ways. 
In the past, the Japanese bow was used for hunting, war, court ceremonies, games, and 
contests of skill. The original word for Japanese archery was kyujutsu (bow technique) which 
encompassed the skills and techniques of the warrior archer. Some of the ancient schools, 
known as ryu, survive today, along with the ancient ceremonies and games, but the days 
where the Japanese bow was used as a weapon are long past. Modern kyudo is practiced 
primarily as a method of physical, moral, and spiritual development. 


(DeProspero, D., DeProspero, J. & Hideharu Onuma, 1998 and revised in 2012, Kyudo: 
The Essence and Practice of Japanese Archery). 
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Mixed Martial Arts 


MMA is the acronym for the activity of the full contact sport events called mixed martial 
arts, There is no single martial art system that is known as MMA. It is actually a compilation 
of combat sport systems. MMA professionals fight for money and the winner of a match 
is determined by the call of a referee, by the submission of one fighter, the inability of a 
contestant to continue, or by a knockout. Contestants fight from both standing positions 
and also on the ground. Since striking, grappling, submission techniques, and chokes are all 
allowed an MMA fighter must be adequately cross-trained in various martial arts. 
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Naginata 


Naginata is the weapon that is used in naginatajutsu. It is a long pole-like weapon with 
a curved cutting blade at one end. Originally used by retainers during the samurai period 
in Japan, it was later used mostly by women to protect their homes while the men were 
away. Today, both men and women train in the use of the naginata and there are contests 
for individuals and for teams. Contestants wear protective body armor similar to a kendo 
competitor. 
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Appendix H 


injutsu 


Ninjutsu is not so much a formal martial art as it is a compilation of special techniques. 
In feudal times in Japan specially trained warriors called ninja were used as paid assassins. In 
addition to traditional combat skills, they also trained in the use of strategy, unconventional 
tactics, and the use of techniques for non-detection. They developed proficiency with a host 
of special weapons that suited their activity such as shuriken (throwing darts), haginawa 
(grappling hooks), and tools for gaining entry. The origen of ninjutsu is difficult to establish. 
It should be noted that today there are a limited number of schools that claim to teach 
ninjutsu as an art form. 
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Appendix I 


Sumo 

Sumo is a full contact Japanese professional sport. Practiced primarily in Japan it involves 
contestants of great girth and strength who may win matches by forcing an opponent out of 
a ring or by forcing an opponent to touch the ground with anything other than the soles of 
the feet. Training and competition are highly ritualized and participants must live in specific 
schools or stables as they develop their skills and compete professionally. While considered 
a martial art, Sumo differs from other Asian combat disciplines in that a sumo practitioner 
may be demoted in rank for poor competition performance. This differs from other Asian 
martial arts in that once a rank has been achieved, it normally cannot be withdrawn. 
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Appendix J 


Tai Chi Chuan 


Practiced primarily for exercise and personal relaxation or meditation, Tai Chi Chuan 
uses formal exercises or katas as its primary form of practice. All of the moves are derived 
from defensive and offensive combat techniques and they are performed in a low speed 
rythmic manner designed to promote physical fitness and overall wellness. It is not used as a 
combat sport. 
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Appendix K 


Advanced Competition for Police and Fire Service Personnel 


The accumulation of self defense techniques that are taught to entry level police officers 
is not unlike those that are taught to students in traditional jiu-jitsu systems. There are few 
differences. Jiu-jitsu students practice within the framework of a martial art designed for self 
defense. Police defensive tactics practitioners also practice within a framework that is designed 
for self defense. The major difference is that police defensive tactics are also intended to 
assist officers in their mission of providing safety for the general public. Another difference 
is that the kyu/dan system is not used in police training. Perhaps the greatest difference 
between traditional jiu-jitsu training and police defensive tactics training is the fact that most 
police agencies do not require the continued practice of techniques once the officers have 
completed their entry level training. All martial artists are aware of the need for continued 
practice in order to maintain and continue to develop proficiency in the use of techniques. 
An incumbent officer long removed from academy training may be hard pressed to execute 
some defensive tactics with efficiency. It should be noted that some officers do continue to 
train and they even become exceptional martial artists combining their police occupation 
with their personal training in traditional martial arts schools. There are even competition 
venues specially designed for police officers and other public service personnel. They include 
local, regional, national, and international competition. The biggest world-wide competition 
for police and fire service personnel is the World Police and Fire Games (WPFG). It is an 
athletic event held every two years at various locations throughout the world. The games offer 
competition for over 10,000 entrants, slightly smaller than the Summer Olympic Games. 
Boxing, judo, taekwondo/karate, and wrestling are included in the games. In 2011 the games 
were held in the Javits Convention Center in New York City with a record participation 
of over 16,000 competitors from 59 nations. The next three games are 2013 in Belfast, 
Ireland; 2015 in Fairfax County, Virginia, USA; and 2017 in Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
More information on the games may be found by going to the web site "2015 World Police 
and Fire Games — Fairfax, Virginia, USA". The WPFG is high level competition. 
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